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Together 


First   of   twelve    articles 
on  theology  for  our  time: 

►  HERE  MAN  WORSHIPS 
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lOOL  in  OUB; 


'Then  shall  all  the  trees  ) 


FEW  WOULD  compare  the  beauty  of  the  utilitarian 
2  by  4,  an  item  available  in  any  lumberyard,  with  that  of 
the  tree  from  which  it  was  cut.  But  when  a  2  by  4  is 
transformed  into  a  free-standing  cross,  bejeweled  and 
aglow  with  glistening  ceramic  pieces,  that's  another  mat- 
ter. Such  a  cross  is  the  focal  point  of  a  worship  center  in 
the  new  educational  unit  at  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Cicero,  111. — thanks  to  the  artistic  one-two  punch  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Huth,  members  who  devoted  weeks 
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tie  wood  sing  for  joy 


to  the  project.  The  Huths  combined  their  talents  to  make 
the  30-inch  oak  cross,  one  of  three  units  in  a  memorial 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Huth's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Walker,  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Huth  hollowed  out  areas  into  which  his  wife  pains- 
takingly fitted  red,  green,  and  blue  tile  carved  with  reli- 
gious symbols.  The  cross,  before  which  Larry  Stahle  poses 
in  the  picture  above,  is  bolted  to  a  wall-mounted  oak  altar 
also  made  by  Mr.  Huth.  On  the  wall  above  the  altar  is 


—Psalms  96:12 


another  distinctive  Huth  creation:  ceramic  portraits  <>t 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Mrs.  Huth,  a  graduate 
of  Chicago's  Art  Institute,  admits  things  didn't  always 
turn  out  as  planned.  Sometimes  the  ceramic  pieces  didn't 
fit,  and  once  she  borrowed  some  brass  from  one  of  her 
three  son's  model  railroads.  "Strangely  enough"  says  Mrs. 
Huth,  "when  things  seemed  to  go  wrong  and  we  had  to 
compensate,  the  result  usually  was  much  more  mi 
sive  than  what  we  had  planned  before  the  work  be; 
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Sandalwood— one  of  44  fashionable  new  colors,  patterns  you  can  choose.  Reversible— 2  Rugs  in  One. 


NEW   COLORS-TWEEDS-PATTERNS-49  Model  Room 

Mail  Po$t<Mje-F/i«fc  Condi  ™  (te^f^ 


Like  Millions  of  Olson  Customers, 
you,  too,  can  beautify  your  home 
inexpensively  with  luxurious, 
thicker,  longer  wearing,  two-sided 
Olson  Broadloom  Rugs  and  Wall- 
to-Wall  Carpeting. 

The  Olson  Magic  Factory-to-You 
Plan  is  Simple— Easy— Fascinating. 

THE  VALUABLE  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR 
OLD  RUGS— OR  CARPETS— OR  CLOTH- 
ING CAN  HELP  YOU  SAVE  UP  TO  1/2. 


Waller  E  Olson 
President 


By  the  Famous  Olson  Process,  the  gooi 
seasoned  materials  in  customers'  discarde 
carpets,  rugs,  clothing  are  scientifically  n 
claimed  like  new,  sterilized,  bleachet 
merged,  re-dyed— then  re-spun  with  choit 
new  materials  and  woven  In  A  Wee 
into  the  loveliest  new  deep-textured,  pe 
manently  Moth-Proofed  Reversible  Broai 
loom  Rugs  or  Carpeting  you  have  ever 
seen  for  so  little  money.  If  you  wish, 
you  can  send  your  materials  after 
your  new  rugs  arrive. 


They'll  Think  You  Paid  Twice  As  Much! 

No  matter  where  you  live  — even  if  you  have  no  old  materials- 
mail  the  postage  paid  card  on  the  opposite  page  for  the  excit- 
ing new  Olson  Rug  and  Decorating  Book  in  actual  colors  — 
and  our  90  Day  Free  Offer.  See  why  so  many  Olson  cus- 
tomers say  "Olson  Rugs,  Carpets  wear  like  iron"— they 
are  lovely  enough  for  the  finest  homes. 

YOUR  CHOICE  of  44  Decorator  Colors,  Patterns.  Any 
size  in  a  week,  up  to  18  feet  wide,  seamless,  any  length. 
Only  Olson  has  looms  in  19  widths  (instead  of  only  3).  No 
wasted  yardage  to  pay  for. 

RICH  TWEEDS  TEXTURED  EFFECTS  FLORALS 

SOLID  COLORS  EARLY   AMERICAN  OVALS 

TONE  ON  TONE  ORIENTAL   DESIGNS         ROUNDS 

As  Little  As  $5  Down  —  Up  to  Two  Years  To  Pay! 

You  Risk  Nothing  by  a  Trial!  We  guarantee  to  please  or  pay 
for  your  materials.  We  pay  Freight  (Rail  or  Truck)  or  Ex- 
press on  old  material  from  any  state.  Our  87th  Year. 
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Carpets 


CHICAGO  41 
NEW  YORK  1 
SAN  FRANCISCO  8 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost   thou   love  and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John  Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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HERE  ARE  more  ways  to  college  these  days 
than  by  thumb  and  jet,  but  we  doubt  that  anyone 
will  find  it  necessary  to  charter  a  boxcar,  as  did  the 
lather  of  Miss  Sallie  Love,  a  Southern  belle.  "I  am 
determined."  he  said,  "that  my  girl  shall  have  an 
education,  for  that  is  something  no  one  can  take- 
away from  her.  Come  on,  Sis.  1  am  going  to  take 
you  far  behind  the  Federal  lines  .  .  ." 

As  you  may  have  guessed,  the  Civil  War  was  rag- 
ing; their  destination  was  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Wesleyan 
College  (which  just  happens  to  be  the  subject  ol 
color  pages  37  to  44  this  month);  and  Miss  Sallie's 
was  the  last  train  south  from  Senatobia,  Miss.  The 
girl's  father  outfitted  the  boxcar  with  beds,  a  stove, 
and  boxes  of  provisions.  Two  slaves  went  along, 
and  the  little  group  stayed  in  the  boxcar  throughout 
the  perilous  journey.  The  resourceful  father  returned 
safely,  and  Miss  Sallie  got  an  education — although 
she  was  away  from  home  for  nearly  two  years. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Together  takes  recognition 
this  month  of  the  part  Methodism,  with  its  more 
than  100  church-related  colleges  and  universities, 
has  played  in  education — a  field  in  which  Method- 
ism's founder,  John  Wesley,  was  a  pioneer.  In  fact, 
the  article  or  pictorial  in  this  issue  that  doesn't  have 
some  academic  flavor  is  likely  to  be  the  exception. 

We  invite  your  careful — and  shall  we  say  studious? 
— attention  to  The  Church:  Here  Man  Worships 
and  Serves  [page  45  |,  first  of  a  year-long  scries  of 
articles  titled  We  Believe.  Each  will  be  written  by  a 
leading  theologian  in  one  of  our  12  Methodist  semi- 
naries. Your  comments  are  welcome,  of  course,  on 
what  we  believe  will  prove  to  be  a  most  successful, 
thought-provoking,  and  spiritually  uplifting  series 
.  .  .  Homer  Croy,  who  writes  of  Will  Rogers  |  pages 
34-36],  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cowboy- 
philosopher.  He  wrote  a  number  of  movies  in  which 
Will  was  the  star,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Together  with  Our  Wonderful  Sunday  Dinners 
[May,  1959,  page  14]  .  .  .  Our  own  Roy  L.  Smith, 
who  is  another  fine  cut  of  down-to-earth  cloth, 
chalks  up  his  71Sth  Little  Lessons  in  Spintiul 
Efficiency  [page  53  |  since  his  first  in  the  old  Chris- 
tian Advocate  [Aug.  13,  1942 1.  Widely  known  as 
editor,  author,  preacher,  and  world  traveler,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  from  1940  to  EMS, 
and  publishing  agent  of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
the  four  years  following.  Now  retired  (theoretically) 
in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  he  holds  more  degrees  in  higher 
education  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  .  .  . 

Our  Cover:  'Way  back  in  this  month's  book. 
in  the  pictorial-article  on  Ireland's  Wesley  College 
[pages  76-78],  we  referred  you  to  our  cover  colleen 
—photographed  by  Raymond  Cripps,  one  of  our 
mainstays  for  pictures  in  the  British  Isles.  Now  may 
we  take  advantage  of  this  to  refer  you  to  that3 
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YOU  DON'T  DRINK 


PAYS  $100  WEEKLY  from  FIRST  DAY.... 


To  the  one  American  in  four  who  does  not  drink,  we  are 
pleased  and  proud  to  offer  the  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers' 
Hospitalization  Policy,  which  will  pay  you  $100  a  week  in 
cash,  from  your  first  day  in  the  hospital,  and  will  continue 
paying  as  long  as  you  are  there,  even  for  life! 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carrying  ordinary  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance,  you  are  of  course  helping  to  pay  for  the 
accidents  and  hospital  bills  of  those  who  do  drink.  Alco- 
holism is  now  our  nation's  No.  3  health  problem,  ranking 
immediately  behind  heart  disease  and  cancer!  Those  who 
drink  have  reduced  resistance  to  infection  and  are  naturally 
sick  more  often  and  sick  longer  than  those  who  do  not  drink. 
Yet  their  insurance — UNTIL  NOW — cost  the  same  as  yours. 
NOW  with  the  Gold  Star  Plan,  your  rates  are  based  on  the 
SUPERIOR  HEALTH  RECORDS  of  Non-Drinkers!  Why 
should  you  help  pay  for  the  hospitalization  of  those  who  ruin 
their  health  by  drink?  Gold  Star  rewards  you  instead  of 
penalizing  you  for  not  drinking! 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  get  the  newest  and  most 
modern  type  of  hospitalization  coverage  at  an  unbelievably 
low  rate  because  the  Gold  Star  Policy  is  offered  only  to  non- 
drinkers.  With  this  policy,  you  receive  $100  a  week  in  cash, 
from  the  first  day  and  as  long  as  you  remain  in  the  hospital! 
This  money  is  paid  you  in  cash  to  be  used  for  rent,  food, 
hospital  or  doctor  bills — anything  you  wish.  Your  policy  can- 
not be  cancelled  by  the  company  no  matter  how  long  you 
remain  in  the  hospital  or  how  often  you  are  sick.  And  the 
present  low  rate  on  your  policy  can  never  be  raised  simply 
because  you  get  old,  or  have  too  many  claims,  but  only  in 
the  event  of  a  general  rate  adjustment  up  or  down  for  all 
policyholders! 


Noted  JleadesiA  <£< 
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J.  C.  PENNEY:  founder  of  the  famous  J.  C. 
Penney  chain  stores  and  noted  philanthropist, 
says:  I  have  a  sincere  conviction  that  liquor 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unhappiness,  both 
to  the  people  who  drink  and  to  those  who  are 
near  and  dear  to  them.  Nearly  all  my  life  I 
decided  not  to  touch  liquor  even  in  modera- 
tion. I'm  delighted  to  know  of  the  Gold  Star 
Total  Abstainer's  Hospital  plan  that  provides 
a  lower  rate  to  non-drinkers.  This  is  the  way 
it  should  be  because  most  auto  and  other  ac- 
cidents occur  because  of  drink." 

DR.  RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN,  nationally  known 
preacher  and  author:  "It  has  been  my  life- 
long policy  never  to  give  public  endorsement 
to  any  commercial  enterprise,  but  I  am  most 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  Gold  Star  Plan.  It  seems  only  fair  and 
just  that  those  who  abstain  from  alcoholic 
beverages  should  not  be  penalized  for  those 
who  indulge." 

DR.  ROY  L.  SMITH:  well  known  author,  pop- 
ular lecturer,  preacher  and  former  editor  of 
Christian  Advocate:  "I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  for  abstainers  to  reap  some  of 
the  benefits  of  their  abstinence,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done.  We  have 
had  lower  insurance  rates  for  abstaining 
drivers  for  a  long  time,  so  why  not  a  hos- 
pitalization plan  for  non-drinkers.  The  Gold 
Star  Plan  seems  sensible  and  scientific." 

DR.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE,  interna- 
tionally celebrated  author  and  lecturer:  "I 
like  Arthur  De  Moss'  plan  to  provide  insur- 
ance to  non-drinkers  at  a  reduced  cost.  When 
you  show  a  drinker  that  it  costs  him  money 
as  well  as  health,  friends  and  suffering,  you 
present  another  strong  argument  for  quitting. 
This  unique  plan  does  more  than  preaching 
sermons." 


One  out  of  every  seven  people  will  spend  some  time  in  the 
hospital  this  year.  Every  day  over  43,000  people  enter  the 
hospital — 32,000  of  these  for  the  first  time!  No  one  knows 
whose  turn  will  be  next,  whether  yours  or  mine.  But  we  do 
know  that  a  fall  on  the  stairs  in  your  home,  or  on  the  side- 
walk, or  some  sudden  illness,  or  operation  could  put  you  in 
the  hospital  for  weeks  or  months,  and  could  cost  thousands  of 
dollars. 

How  would  you  pay  for  a  long  siege  in  the  hospital  with 
costly  doctor  bills,  and  expensive  drugs  and  medicines?  Many 
folks  lose  their  car,  savings,  even  their  home,  and  are  sunk 
hopelessly  in  debt  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  We  surely  hope 
this  won't  happen  to  you,  but  please  don't  gamble!  Remember, 
once  the  doctor  tells  you  it  is  your  turn  to  enter  the  hospital, 
it's  too  late  to  buy  coverage  at  any  price. 


The  Gold  Star  Plan  Makes  It  Easy 


With  a  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy, 
you  would  receive  $100  per  week  in  cash,  as  long  as  you  re- 
main in  the  hospital.  If  your  hospital  stay  is  less  than  one 
week,  you  still  collect  at  the  rate  of  $14.29  per  day.  Even  if 
you  are  already  covered  by  another  policy,  the  Gold  Star 
Plan  will  supplement  that  coverage,  and  will  pay  you  directly, 
in  addition  to  your  present  policy. 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection  costs  only  $4  a  month 
for  each  adult,  age  19  through  64,  or  $40  for  twelve  full 
months.  For  each  child  under  19,  the  rate  is  just  $3  for  a 
month's  protection.  And  for  each  adult  of  age  65  through 
100,  the  premium  is  only  $6  a  month. 

And,  remember,  with  Gold  Star,  the  NO-LIMIT  Hospital 
Plan,  there  is  no  limit  on  how  long  you  can  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital, no  limit  on  the  number  of  times  you  can  collect  (and 
the  Company  can  never  cancel  your  policy),  and  no  limit 
on  age! 


Money-Back   Guarantee 

We'll  mail  your  policy  to  your  home.  No 
salesman  will  call.  In  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home,  read  the  policy  over.  Examine  it  carefully. 
Have  it  checked  by  your  lawyer,  your  doctor, 
your  Christian  friends  or  some  trusted  advisor. 
Make  sure  it  provides  exactly  what  we've  told 
you  it  does.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  whatsoever 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  just  mail  your  policy 
back  within  ten  days,  and  we'll  cheerfully  re- 
fund your  entire  premium  by  return  mail,  with 
no  questions  asked.  So,  you  see,  you  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose! 
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Bank    Reference:    PEOPLES    NATIONAL    BANK 

This  Plan  Offered  Exclusively  by 

DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

VALLEY  FORCE,   PENNA. 
AND  AFFILIATES 

"Special    Protection   for  Special   People" 
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HERE  IS  THE  NEW,  LOW  COST  HOSPITAL 
PROTECTION  YOU  ARE  ENTITLED  TO! 


....EVEN  FOR  LIFE! 

NO  WAITING  PERIODS!    NO  AGE  LIMIT!    NO  SALESMEN! 


Read   What   a    Blessing  This 
Protection    Has   Been   to   Others 

Rev.    High    Thompson,    Buffalo,    New    York— "We    do 

appreciate  greatly  your  service  to  us  during  our  recent 
illness.  The  claim  was  taken  care  of  so  efficiently  and 
quickly  that  we  were  able  to  take  care  of  everything. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  a  member  of  an  insurance 
company  with  Christian  standards." 
Mary  B.  Gilbert,  Lafayette,  Indiana— "Indeed  I  have 
been  completely  satisfied  with  your  service  and  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  checks  received  in 
payment  of  my  recent  claims.  Since  we  are  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  this  insurance  has  indeed 
been  a  blessing  to  us  and  we  thank  you  and  praise  the 
Lord  for  making  this  help  possible  to  us." 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Daniels,  Fredericktown,  Ohio — "I  re- 
ceived payment  for  my  claim  and  am  well  pleased 
with  the  service  you  gave.  When  I  took  the  policy  I 
never  thought  I  would  need  it  so  soon.  But  we  never 
know  what  will  happen.  It  was  my  first  time  to  be  in 
the  hospital." 

Rev.  E.  J.  Peters,  South  Bend,  Indiana— "I  will  be  67 
soon.  Late  in  August,  I  thought  some  Health  and  Ac- 
cident Insurance  should  be  ordered.  Then  I  became 
hospitalized  September  6th  for  about  three  weeks.  It 
was  a  welcome  indemnity  check  that  came  promptly 
from  your  company!" 

CHECK  THESE  REMARKABLE  FEATURES! 


ic  Pays  you  $100  weekly 
while  you  are  in  the  hos- 
pital in  addition  to  any 
hospital  insurance  you 
may    carry. 

■k  Cood  in  any  accredited 
hospital  anywhere  in  the 
world  l  including  mission- 
ary hospitals) . 

■k  Cuaranteed  renewable 
(only  YOU  can  cancel). 

•k  Immediate  coverage;  full 
benfits  go  into  effect  the 
day  your  policy  is  issued. 


•k  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  times  you  can 
collect. 

it  No  waiting  periods.  Pays 
from  very  first  day  you 
enter  the  hospital. 

"At  No  policy  or  enrollment 
fees. 

■k  Policy  is  mailed  to  your 
home.  No  salesman  will 
call. 

-k  All  benefits  are  paid  di- 
rectly to  you  and  can  be 
used  for  rent,  food,  hos- 
pital, doctor  bills — any- 
thing  you   wish. 

°Ar  All  Claim  Checks  sent  air 
mail   special   delivery. 


Only   Conditions    Not   Covered 

The  only  conditions  this  policy  does  not  cover  are: 
pregnancy;  any  act  of  war;  pre-existing  conditions;  or 
hospitalization  caused  by  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or 
narcotics.  Everything  else  IS  covered. 


HERE'S   ALL  YOU   D0:\ 

V   Fill  out  application  at  right. 
Q   Enclose  in  an  envelope  with 

your  first  payment. 
Q  Mail  to  DeMoss  Associates,  Inc. 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  YOUR  GOLD  STAR  POLICY 
PROMPTLY  BY  MAIL.  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.       M 


ADDITIONAL   BENEFITS 

Pays  $2,000  cash  for  accidental  death. 

Pays   $2,000  cash  for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot,  sight  of  one  eye. 

Pays    $6,000  cash  for  loss  of  both  eyes,  or  both   hands,  or   both  feet. 


RUSH  COUPON  NOW! 

TO  ASSURE  YOUR  PROTECTION 


APPLICATION    FOR 


814    0961 


l.uld  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy 


name  is. 


Street  or  RD  #. 
City 


.State. 


Date  ot  Birth:  Month. 
My  occupation  is  — 
My  beneficiary  is 


.Day. 


.Year. 


I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


DATE  OF  BIRTH       AGE     RELATIONSHIP  BENEFICIARY 


Have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness  or  have  you 
or  they  had  medical  advice  or  treatment  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical 
operation  in  the  last  five  years?  Yes  □  No  D 

If  so,  give  details  stating  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending  physician  and  whether 
fully  recovered 


I  hereby  certify  that  neither  I  nor  any  member  above  listed  uses  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  I  hereby  apply  for  the  Cold  Star  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  applied  for  does  not  cover  conditions  origi- 
nating prior  to  the  date  of  insurance  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and 
entirely  in  reliance  upon  the  written  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions. 


Date: 

APP.    1010-4 


Signed: 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 

tow 
GOLD 
STAR 

RATES 


Each  adult  oge 
65-100  payi  mt 


Each  child  age  18 
and  under  pari  a 


IF  YOU  PAY 
MONTHLY 


IF  YOU  PAY 
YEARLY 


40. 


60. 


MAIL    THIS 

APPLICATION 

VVITM    TOUR    FIRST 

PREMIUM    TO 


THE  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
la  undei » i  ir t * ■  1 1  b)   I  be  t"i 

llSj    Upon    fOUl    Si.it, 

CUARANTEE  TRUST 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY 
Chicago.    Illinois 

NATL      LIBERTY      LIFE 
INSURANCE    CO. 
Valley    Forge.    Pa 

WORLD         MUTUAL 
HEALTH      &      ACCI- 
DENT   INS.    CO. 
King    of    Prussia,    Pa. 


}  DE  MOSS.  ASSOCIATES  INC. 


VALLEY  FORGE 
PENNA. 
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Monroeville's  Way  Ahead! 

MRS.  RICHARD  WOLFF 

Monroeville,   Ind. 

It  tickled  me  to  read  Together  in 
Barber  Shops?   [Letters,  July,  page  8]. 

Here  in  the  "big"  town  of  Monroe- 
ville, Ind.,  it  is  in  both  a  doctor's  office 
and  in  one  of  our  beauty  shops.  I  know, 
as  I  have  five  children  and  am  at  the 
doctor's  office  very,  very  often,  as  well 
as  at  the  beauty  shop  every  week. 

So  our  little  town  (population  1,294) 
is   ahead  of  the   advice! 

The   Radio   Behind  the  Organ 

ERNEST  E.  TUCK,  Retired  Minister 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

That  remarkable  article,  Vengeance 
Is  jor  the  Weak,  by  Esther  S.  Belarmino 
[July,  page  13],  stirred  vivid  mem- 
ories. 

Mrs.  Tuck  and  I  were  members  of 
Central  Methodist  Church  in  Manila 
at  the  time,  and  knew  Esther  and  the 
other  courageous  young  people  who 
carried  on  their  dangerous  underground 
activity.  The  Japanese  permitted  us  to 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  and 
often,  as  we  cautiously  greeted  Filipino 
friends,  there  would  be  pressed  secret- 
ly into  our  hands  a  tightly  rolled  sheet 
of  dependable  news  secured  from  the 
radio   behind   the   organ. 

Our  hearts  were  deeply  saddened  in 
February,  1944,  when  we  learned  that 
Japanese  secret  police  finally  had 
caught  up  with  these  patriotic  Chris- 
tian young  people,  several  of  whom 
were  executed. 

Needed:    Soul-Searching 

DWIGHT  W.  HALL 

Glencoe,  III. 

Hartzell  Spence's  What  Do  Methodists 
Really  Believe?  [July,  page  14]  is  a 
timely  and  thought-provoking  article 
which,  if  we  are  worthy  of  being  called 
Christians,  calls  for  immediate  and 
definite  action. 

The  questions  and  answers  presented 
are,  as  Mr.  Spence  notes,  only  symp- 
tomatic of  the  causes  which  might  be 
revealed  if  we  were  able  to  answer  the 
really  vital  question,  which  is,  "Why 
do  Methodists  believe  as  they  do?"  Like 
the  author,  I  feel  it's  high  time  we  found 
out. 

If  we  are  to  be  completely  honest  and 
objective  about  this  situation,  all  clergy- 
men should  join  with  their  lay  brothers 


in  some  real  soul-searching.  Mr. 
Spence,  perhaps  due  to  the  brevity  of 
his  article,  has  chosen  to  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  the  failings  of  the  laity, 
but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  clergy 
might  also  share  in  our  shortcomings? 

Too  Few  'New  Men'? 

U.  G.  MURPHY,  Postor 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  indebted 
to  Hartzell  Spence  for  his  article,  What 
Do  Methodists  Really  Believe?  [July, 
page   14]. 

Blending  what  Mr.  Spence  has  to 
say  with  the  things  I  have  picked  up 
during  the  69  years  since  I  was  or- 
dained, I  think  the  main  difficulty  with 
us  is  that  the  "New  Man"  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  is  sadly  lacking 
— or  at  least  too  hard  to  find. 

Until  this  lack  is  turned  into  an 
abundance,  there  is  no  probability  of 
our  ever  taking  the  place  in  the  world 
which  we  once  had — a  place  the  world 
is  loudly  calling  for. 


Together 

—a— nam 
hi 


Down  With  the  Clown! 

MRS.   ED.   E.   HALE 

Fairmont,   W.Va. 

I,  too,  am  interested  in  the  covers 
of  your  excellent  magazine.  Would  like 
to  vote  with  Mrs.  Tait  of  Texas  [Letters, 
August,  page  8]  for  covers  of  good  art 
reproductions  and  inspiring  landscapes. 
To  me  these  are  food  for  the  soul. 

The  grapes  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
August  issue  are  lovely.  No  more 
clowns,   please! 


Why  Frown  on  Clowns? 

MRS.  RALPH  NASSER 

Sharon,  Pa. 

Why  do  some  people  always  think 
that  anything  connected  with  laughter 
has  to  be  a  bad  influence  on  children? 

I  have  three  sons,  the  oldest  seven. 
When  he  saw  the  clown  on  the  June 
cover,  he  sat  his  two  brothers  on  the 
couch  and  leafed  through  the  magazine 
from  cover  to  cover,  making  up  stories 
about  the  pictures  he  liked.  Later  he 
asked  me  to  read  aloud  particular 
articles. 

Now  what  better  way  for  children 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  reading 
Together  the  rest  of  their  lives?  If  its 
covers  inspire  small  children  and  teen- 
agers to  pick  it  up  and  start  reading, 
then  bully  for  the  editors.  After  all, 
it's  one  of  the  best  family  magazines 
in   circulation. 

Message  From  the  Vineyard 

MRS.  DAN  BUCK 

Saunemia,  III. 

I  like  the  August  cover.  It  spoke 
to  me  of  the  way  grapes  tasted  to  me 
as  a  child,  of  how  my  father  pruned 
his  vines.  Then  I  noticed  how  hot 
the  sun  shone  on  that  cluster  and 
thought  of  God's  goodness  in  seed- 
time and  harvest.  I  thought  of  carved 
and  painted  grapes  in  our  church  fur- 
nishings, of  Communion,  of  Jesus  say- 
ing, "This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Covenant." 

A  good  test  for  prospective  Together 
material  would  be  this  question:  Could 
this  just  as  well  be  published  by  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  or  Arizona  Highways? 
Is    Reader's   Digest   apt    to    reprint    it? 

Music  to  Our  Ears! 

HELEN   ARFANIS 

Albertson,   N.Y. 

I  enjoy  the  many  articles  in  Together 
which  are  thought-provoking,  whether 
or  not  I  agree  with  them.  However,  the 
one  in  the  July  issue  that  has  moved 
me  to  write  (I  almost  hesitate  to  admit 
it)  was  that  which  told  how  to  make 
Spoon  Bells  in  the  Small  Fry  section 
[page  58].  I  tried  it  to  show  to  my  small 
son  and  was  enthralled! 

There,  I  wrote  it  and  I'm  not  sorry. 

Interfaith  Marriage  Fine,  If  .  .  . 

MRS.   S.   M.   HILL 

Hammond,  Ind. 

How  naive   can  we  Protestants   get? 

In  the  June  issue,  the  article  When 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Wed  [page  36] 
stated  that  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
were  as  worried  as  Protestants  about 
interfaith  marriages. 

I  have  read  enough  and  heard  enough 
to  make  me  firmly  believe  that  this  is 
all  part  of  a  definite  plan  of  the  Roman 
Catholic    Church.    Is    it    not    true    that 
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FREE 


Exclusive   CARDINAL   CLASSICS   $1.25    Assort- 
ment of  25  Gorgeous,  New  Christmas  Cards  that 
pay  you  gQ^    PROFIT  PER  BOX 

in  any  quantity 
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handy  Cardinal  Carry 
Kit  showing  over 
300  most  wanted 
Christmas  and  All- 
Occasion  Greeting 
Cards,  Stationery 
and   Gift   Novelties 
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FREE 


Exclusive  Christmas  Album  of  50  individual  cards 
and    assortments    WITH    SENDER'S    NAME 

IMPRINTED    selling    for  AS  LOW  AS 

40    FOR   $|50 


^ 


LiW 


•PINK   LADY' 


FREE 


Your  Choice  of  $5.00 
Worth  of  Exciting,  New 
Gifts  on  Introductory 
Offers. 


CHOW    HOUNDS* 


JUST 
BETWEEN   US" 


>*s 


To  Help  You  Make 
Easy  Extra  Money! 

Coupon  Brings  You  All  These 
Exclusive,  New  Fast-Sellers  to 
Prove  You,  Too,  Can  Make 
Up  to  $35000  in  Spare  Time 

Why  do  we  want  to  send  you  this  big  k 1 1  of 
actual  samples  and  Free  Offers  for  your 
approval?  Because  we  believe  you'll  be  so 
thrilled  with  the  unusual  beauty  and  values 
of  our  new  Greeting  Cards  and  Gifts  for 
Christmas  1961,  that  you'll  want  to  take 
advantage  of  our  proven,  pleasant  way  of 
making  extra  money  for  yourself.  It's  FAST 
AND  KASY!  And  you  don't  need  a  bit  of 
experience.  Hut  if  you  are  experienced,  compare 
Cardinal's  many  exclusive  features.  They'll 
help  you  enjoy  bigger  earnings  than  ever. 

You  Won't  See  These  Anywhere  Else 

The  exclusive  "Cardinal  Classics"  Christmas 
Assortment  i  which  you  are  invited  to  get 
FREE)  gives  folks  4  extra  cards  for  the  low 
$1.25  price — 25  cards  instead  of  21.  And  it 
pays  you  a  full  60c  profit  per  box  in  any 
quantity.  The  same  extra  value  and  prolit  is 
yours  from  our  25-card  $1.25  "Parchment 
Imperial"  Assortment. 

The  FREE  Cardinal  Carry  Kit  shows  Ameri- 
ca's finest  selection  of  cards,  stationery  and  gift 
novelty  sellers:  30  Christmas  Cards  for  $1  in 
our  own  "TIP  TOP  30"  .  .  .  Cardinal's  "Peace 
On  Earth"  Assortment  that  pays  you  up  to 
75c  profit  per  box  .  .  .  our  sensational,  new 
creations  in  Ceramic  Gift  Sets  .  .  .  many  other 
exciting,  new  ideas.  And  you'll  get  FREE,  our 
exclusive  Album  of  50  individual  and  assorted 
Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  starting  at 
the  low,  low  price  of  $1.50  for  40. 

Cardinal's  liberal  Money-Hack  Guarantee  assures 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  adding  as  much  as  20c 
profit   per  item.  Also  EXTRA   BONUS  in  Cash! 

FINEST  PLAN  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Exclusive  fast-sellers  and  liberal  profits  plus  bonus  in  cash 
assure  biggest  earnings  and  active  interest  by  members. 
Write  or  send  coupon  (include  name  of  your  group)  for  full 
details  with  samples. 

Send  No  Money- Pay  Nothing  to  Postman 

Send  the  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon  now  for  our  com- 
plete Sample  Kit.  II  contains  the  25-card  "Cardinal 
Classics"  (offered  Free)  and  2  other  best -sellers  on 
approval,  the  Free  Personal  Album  and  Carry  Kit, 
and  Free  Offers  of  Gifts  worth  $5.00.  See  for  yourself 
how  easily  you  can  begin  makirvg  extra  money.  Mail 
the  coupon  or  a  postcard  today. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 


CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept.  40-P 
1400  State  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  $1.25  "Cardinal  Classics" 
Box  you  are  offering  Free  with  2  other  Assort- 
ments on  approval  in  complete  Sample  Kit  for 
making  extra  money.  Include  the  Free  Personal 
Album  and  Carry  Kit  and  Introductory  Offers  of 
$5.00  in  Gifts  Free. 


I 

Name 

I 

Address. 
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1400  State  Ave.,  Dept.  40-P 
***'&*'  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 


City. 


State 
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So  Easy  to  SEW/  So  Easy  tok 

And  still  Own  the  Quality  and  Beauty  of 

Finest  VESTMENTS  for 


SAVE 

UP  TO 

50% 


ALTAR  •  CHOIR  •  CLERGY 


WITH     COMPLETELY    PACKAGED,     READY    TO    SEW 

CUT-OUT  KITS 

Easy-to-Follow    Instructions  for  Your   Volunteer   Workers 

Women  workers  enjoy  making  handsome  vestments  from  CUTHBERTSON 
CUT-OUT  KITS.  Everything  is  in  one  package— including  custom-quality 
fabrics  perfectly  centered,  marked,  ready  to  cut.  Wide  selection  of  silk 
appliques. 

Write  Now  for  Catalog  com-  k 
plete  with  prices  and  order  W 
forms  including  Altar  Guild 
Supplies  and  By-the-Yard 
Fabrics. 
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Among  CUT-OUT 
KITS  Available: 

•  Communion  Table  Runners 

•  Bible  Markers  •  Choir  Hats 

•  Choir  Robes  •  Clergy  Stoles 

•  Clergy  Surplices  •  Sacra- 
mental Linen  •  Altar  Covers 

•  Super! rontals  •  Full  Frontals 

•  Pulpit  and  Lectern  Scarfs 

•  Eucharislic  Vestments 


J.  THEODORE 
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1       2013  Sansom  Street       ^ 

Gentlemen: 
|         Please  sand  me  your  FREE  Catalog 

|               NAMF 

T 
on 

-91  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

CUT-OUT  KITS. 

OPPRESS 

1          CITY 

7HNF 
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fMIIRrH    NAMf 

1         DENOMINATION 

"'(Code) 

MATURE 


Methodism's  own  attractive, 
stimulating  magazine  for  its 
Older  Adults,  helps  them 
adjust  to  change  .  .  .  develop 
a  philosophy  of  life  that  makes 
of  life  a  real  adventure.  Make 
sure  all  your  friends  and  loved 
ones  60  and  over  have  MA- 
TURE YEARS  each  quarter. 
ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAR 


BUDGET  SQUEEZED? 
Need  More  Folding 
Tables  and  Folding 

Chairs  for  Less  Money? 

Need  chairs  and  tables  that  last  longer . . . 
Can  be  stored  or  adjusted  as  your  needs 
change? 

Send  for  virco'S  FREE  new  brochure 
showing  the  complete  line  that  can  help 
solve  all  these  problems  for  you!  Find  out 
about  Vircomatic  Folding  Tables . . .  adjust- 
able from  21"  to  31"  high! 
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Atlanta    3 
Boston    16 
Cincinnati  2 
Detroit    I 
Los   Angeles  29 
New  York   II 
Portland   5 


San    Franrisco   2 


Baltimore    3 

Chicago   1 1 

Dallas    I 

Kansas   City  6 

Nashville  2 

Pittsburgh  30 

Richmond    16 


Virco  itm 

Ail-Metal 
Folding  Chair 


VIRCO 

MFG.   CORPORATION 

Oept.  Y-9   P.  0.  Box  44846,  Station  H 

Los  Angeles,   California 
Plants  also  in  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania 


actually  they  are  not  against  marrying 
outside  their  faith — so  long  as  the 
spouse  is  converted  to  Catholicism? 
How  long  will  it  take  us  Protestants 
to  recognize  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  definite  campaign  to  bring  all 
back   into  their  church? 

At   the   Heart:   Character 

MRS.  D.  B.  VAN  GUNDY 

Pond  Creek,  Okla. 

The  Real  Problems  in  Marriage  [June, 
page  34]  caused  me  to  reflect  that  the 
greatest  guarantee  to  a  happy  marriage 
is  Christian  character.  Two  people  who 
are  determined  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  who  prayerfully  seek  the  will  of 
God  will  still  have  their  difficulties — 
but  they  will  find  their  way  through 
them,  and  their  path  will  grow  brighter 
and  happier  all   the   way. 

No!  Times  1,000! 

KATIE  BYLAND 

Shelbyville,  Ind. 

I  have  been  reading  quite  a  bit  about 
Irvin  Dillard's  wanting  to  change  the 
words  of  some  of  the  hymns  [see 
Letters,  March,  page  8],  and  I  want  to 
add  my  two-cents  worth  to  the  ones 
against   it. 

Just  what  words  would  he  suggest  be 
used,  and  why  change  them?  I  suppose 
the  people  who  wrote  those  songs 
wanted  those  words,  or  they  wouldn't 
have  written  them.  Those  songs  as  they 
are  mean  a  lot  to  some  of  us. 

Change  the  words?  No,  never,  a 
thousand  times  no!  Don't  change  them! 

Under  a  Bushel  .  .  . 

MRS.   ROBERT   KNOX 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

We  of  Central  Methodist  Church  in 
Phoenix  also  are  very  proud  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Wickett  for  leaving  his 
thriving  obstetrical  practice  in  Califor- 
nia to  serve  in  Africa  [see  He  Took  His 
Family  Along,  July,   page  62]. 

Cheers,  of  course,  to  his  home  church, 
First  Methodist  of  Fullerton — but 
please  allow  our  light  to  shine  a  little. 
Central  Methodist  donated  $5,200  to  this 
worthy  Christian  doctor  and  family,  and 
we  are  striving  to  increase  our  efforts. 

Satisfied    to   Get    Together 

EMMA  LISSETTE  CINTRON,  Age  12 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  am  Puerto  Rican  and  I  am  12  years 
old.  My  father  studies  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  Methodist  Crusade 
Scholar  [see  page  25]  and  is  working 
on  his  Ph.D.  in  religious  education. 
My  mother  and  sister  are  here  in  Amer- 
ica, too.  We  like  it  because  everybody 
is  so  friendly  we  don't  have  time  to 
be   homesick   for   Puerto  Rico. 

Today  at  supper  my  family  and  I 
were  discussing  what  magazines  we'd 
(Continued   on    page    73) 
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TERROR  STALKS  ANGOLA.  Late  reports  from  Africa  to 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  tell  of 
brutality,  terror,  and  death  in  revolt-torn 
Angola.  Bishop  Ralph  E.  Dodge  of  the  Lourenco 
Marques  Area  reports  the  situation  is  tense  and 
tragic.  Rigid  censorship  and  travel  restrictions 
make  it  impossible  to  determine  the  total 
loss  of  life  among  African  Methodist  pastors  and 
teachers,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  number  of 
deaths  is  considerably  higher  than  the  17  already 
reported. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  McVeigh  of  Stanhope,  N.J., 

Methodist  missionary  who  has  served  in  Angola 

since  1958  and  who  recently  returned  to  the  U.S., 

says  an  estimated  30,000  African  men,  women, 

and  children  have  been  "indiscriminately 

shot  and  killed"  by  Portuguese  colonists  and 

soldiers.  Bishop  Dodge  estimates  that  from 

10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  able-bodied  male  members 

of  The  Methodist  Church  in  Angola  have  been 

killed.  So  far,  most  women,  children,  and 

the  aged  have  been  spared,  except  for  those  killed 

in  the  bombing  of  villages.  Because  of  the 

turmoil,  the  1961  session  of  the  Angola  Annual 

Conference,  which  was  to  have  been  August 

7-12,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

After  the  atrocities  in  March,  April,  and  May  by 
both  the  Portuguese  and  African  nationalists, 
several  African  Methodist  pastors  and  teachers 
reportedly  fled  to  the  jungle.  Others,  imprisoned 
months  ago,  have  not  been  heard  from,  Bishop 
Dodge  says.  Portuguese  International  Police 
have  refused  the  Bishop's  appeals  to  visit 
the  prisoners.  The  Methodist  mission  at  Luanda  was 
attacked  by  Portuguese  whites  who  smashed 
windows  and  otherwise  damaged  the  church,  social 
center,  clinic,  administration  building, 
and  individual  houses  [see  picture  on  page  66]. 

Mr.  McVeigh  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider 
the  Angolan  revolt  a  foreign  or  communist 
movement,  and  adds:  "If  there  are  signs  in  the 
Angolan  liberation  movements  today  of  leanings 
toward  the  East,  these  are  probably  caused 
by  lack  of  hope  that  the  West  was  interested  in 
African  freedom."  Methodist  missions  were 
established  in  Angola  in  1885. 

(More  church   news  on  page  66) 
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A    Ringing   Tribute! 
Loving! 

Living! 
Lasting! 


Memorial  Bells  by 
Schulmerich!®  What  a 
uniquely  wonderful  way  to 
remember  a  loved  one! 
And  surely  your  church  would 
appreciate   receiving   these 
pure-toned  Sehulmericli  lulls 
as  a  "living"  reminder,  too. 
As  a  <:ift  from  you  .  .  . 
in  your  own  name  .  .  . 
while  you  are  here  to  give! 
Appropriate  plaque, 
il  desired.  Inexpensive!  Write 
for  information  and  brochure. 


THE    CARILLON 
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IS     INDICATED    TO 
THE    GLORY  OF   GOD 
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MARIE    HOTING 

BY 

JOHN    L  HOTING 
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What  I  wouldn't  "wish. 

for  my  best  false  friend! 


"A  stamp  box  fresh  out  of  fours!  At 
five  p.m.  Teeter  down  to  the  postofRce, 
in  snow  or  rain  or  gloom  of  night.  Stand 
in  line  at  the  stamp  window.  Back  of 
some  guy  who  wants  to  send  parcel  post 
to  Pakistan.  It's  happened  to  me! 

"That  was  before  a  postage  meter  came 
into  my  life.  Now,  no  stamps.  No  stamp 
sticking.  No  stamp  box.  No  running  out 
of  airmails.  No  frantic  trips  to  the  p.o.  A 
meter  makes  mailing  positively  dreamy!"' 

Well,  we  wouldn't  go  that  far.  But  a 
postage  meter  has  a  lot  of  advantages. 
It  prints  postage  as  you  need  it  for  any 
kind  of  mail— directly  on  the  envelope, 
or  on  special  tape  for  parcel  post.  You 
always  have  the  right  stamp.  With  every 
stamp,  you  can  print  a  postmark  ad,  if 
you  want  one.  Mailing  is  fast,  easy. 


To  buy  postage,  have  the  postofnce  set 
the  meter,  for  as  much  or  little  postage, 
as  you  want.  Your  postage  in  the  meter 
is  always  protected  from  loss,  damage, 
misuse.  And  automatically  accounted 
for  on  visible  registers  that  show  postage 
on  hand,  postage  used.  Metered  mail 
needs  less  handling  in  the  postoffice, 
can  often  get  on  its  way  earlier. 

Even  if  you  are  just  a  small  mailer, 
you  can  now  have  a  postage  meter. 
No  minimum  mail  volume  is  required  — 
one-third  of  the  smallest  meter  users 
average  less  than  $1  a  day  for  postage. 
Ask  the  nearest  Pitney-Bowes  office  for 
a  demonstration.  Or  send  coupon  for 
free  illustrated  booklet. 

FREE:  Handy  desk  or  wall  chart  of  latest  postal  rates, 
with  parcel  post  map  and  zone  finder. 


^  Pitney -Bowes 


=  Postage  Meters 

Made  b)  the  leading  manufacturer  of  mailing  machines  .  .  .  149  offices  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
In  Canada:  Pitney-Bowes  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Dept.  iOS,  909  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


Pitney-Bowes,  Inc. 

9108  Pacific  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Send  free  D  booklet  □  postal  rate  chart  to: 


Address 
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Are  these  church-going  students  typical  of 
today's  college  youth?  In  God  Roars  in  the  Pines 
[September,  1960,  page  26],  John   Turner,  a  University 
of  Oregon  student,  charged  that  the  church  is  not 
giving  his  generation  a  challenge  or  a  cause.  That 
article  inspired  the  John  Dicf(ins  Award  essay  contest, 
which  was  judged  by  three  men   close  to  the   pulse 
of  current  campus  thinking:  Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail,  of  the 
Minnesota  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church; 
Dr.  J.  Claude  Evans,  Southern  Methodist   University 
chaplain,  and  Roland  E.   Wolseley,  of  Syracuse 
University's  School  of  Journalism. 


T^    Personal  Testimony 


Why  I  Go 


to  Church 


Is  rising  campus-church  attendance  the  out- 
growth of  a  genuine  religious  revival?  Many 
people  think  so,  but  others  claim  it  is  merely  the 
result  of  youth's  search  for  social  contacts, 
recreation,  and  prestige.  To  see  what  collegians 
themselves  thought,  Together  announced  the 
John  Dickins  Award — named  after  the  founder 
of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House — for  essays 
on  the  topic,  Why  I  Go  to  Church. 

Of  the  many  responses,  our  judges  found  two 
— quite  different  in  character — of  such  equal 
merit  that  they  were  named  co-winners.  Each 
receives  our  $2  50  first-place  award  (for  other 
winners,  see  page  16).  Here  they  are. — Eds. 


By  JO  CHAPMAN 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angela 


X  HE  FRIEND  of  a  television  stai  onc<  described  him 
.is  a  "very  religious  person,"  hut  admitted  thai  the  .Him 
didn't  go  to  church  often.  We've  all  heard  similai  state 
ments  In  people  who  feel  they  don't  need  to  go  to  1  nun  li 
to  be  Christians.  "1  don't  need  to  go  to  church,"  the) 
say.  "1  can  worship  God  in  tin  forest  (or  in  the  moun 
tains,  or  on  city  streets,  or  in  the  home)." 

This  type  of  thinking  is  akin  to  that  oi  many  non- 
regular  churchgoers  who  say.  in  effect:  "lis  a  nut  place 
to  visit,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  make  it  a  habit."  Obvious- 
ly, many  believers  feel  the  church  is  unnecessary.  Some 
even  denounce  the  church  as  an  evil  in  itseli  which 
should  change  its  structure  or  he  done  awa)  with  alto 
g<  1  her. 

Yet,  it  isn't  violent  criticism  which  disturbs  voting 
people  who  attend  church  regularly.  Any  institution 
which  can't  hear  criticism  is  unworthy  ol  existence.  More 
unsettling  is  the  indifference  ol  those  considered  Chris 
tians. 

I  rankly,  we  are  puzzled  by  those  who  make  annual 
excursions  to  the  church  on  Christmas  01  Eastei  to  yawn 
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Miss    Chapman,   20,   is 
a  Methodist  and  wants  to 
teach  college  English   and 
write  after  graduating 
at  UCLA,  where  she  will  be  a 
sophomore  this  jail. 
Confined  to  a  wheel  chair  for 
11   years  with   muscular 
dystrophy,  she  lives 
in   Los  Angeles. 


their  way  through  sermons,  sit  unmoved  by  the  music, 
and  survey  their  surroundings  with  obvious  boredom. 
Perhaps  the  sermons  are  dull,  the  music  trite  or  off  key, 
and  the  surroundings  colorless.  But  why  don't  these 
people  do  something  about  it?  They  seem  to  feel  no 
compulsion  to  inject  spirit  and  vitality  into  the  worship 
of  God. 

Before  we  decry  the  attitude  of  these  people,  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  among  them.  We  must  ask 
ourselves:  Why  do  I  go  to  church?  What  does  it  really 
mean  to  me?  Is  it  a  necessary  part  of  my  life? 

When  I  was  very  young,  church  meant  Sunday  school 
— pennies  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  stories  about  some 
people  called  Israelites  going  through  the  sea  without 
getting  wet,  and  little  songs  such  as  Jesus  Loves  Me. 
When  I  sat  with  my  family  in  the  sanctuary,  I  was  awed 
by  its  size,  excited  by  the  richly  robed  choir  parading 
in  and  singing  Holy!  Holy!  Holy!  and  much  impressed 
by  the  flickering  dots  of  candles  as  we  all  joined  hands 
and  sang  Silent  Night  at  the  Christmas  Eve  service. 

I  accepted  church  just  as  I  accepted  saying  "Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep"  at  bedtime.  I  thought  everyone 
went,  so  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  why  I  went. 

Even  as  I  grew  older,  I  never  questioned  going  to 
church.  I  seemed  to  feel  an  obligation  to  go  and  resolved 
to  read  the  Bible  ritualistically  and  attend  church  regu- 
larly. This  determination,  I  must  confess,  occasionally 
was  sidetracked  by  a  normal  adolescent  apathy.  I  can 
remember  feeling  relieved  when  the  snow  was  too  deep 
for  us  to  drive  to  church. 
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JOINED  the  church  when  I  was  14,  about  the  same 
time  I  saw  Gone  With  the  Wind.  I  remember  that 
motion  picture  much  more  vividly  than  I  remember  what 
should  have  been  one  of  the  great  spiritual  experiences 
ot  my  life. 

It  wasn't  until  I  began  to  recognize  that  God  is  not 
part  of  the  church,  but  the  church  is  part  of  God,  that 
church  took  on  real  meaning  for  me.  And  that  realiza- 
tion has  helped  me  formulate  some  fairly  specific  reasons 
for  why  I  go  to  church  today. 

First,  it's  what  God  wants  me  to  do.  Someone  once 
told  me  that  it  was  not  Christ's  intention  to  institute 
.i  church.  Perhaps  not,  but  the  Bible  reports  that  he 
attended  synagogue  regularly,  so  he  must  not  have  been 
against  organized  worship.  When  people  are  possessed 


by  an  idea,  they  must  come  together  to  discuss  it.  When 
that  idea  is  embodied  in  Christ,  they  must  come  together 
to  worship  him. 

This  is  not  to  say  I  think  God  forces  me  to  go  to 
church,  even  though  I  feel  compelled.  But  when  you 
consciously  seek  to  make  God's  will  your  own,  you 
automatically  do  those  things  which  please  him.  The 
man  who  is  called  a  Christian  but  who  does  not  go  to 
church,  say  a  prayer,  or  read  the  Bible  has  never  given 
his  will  over  to  God  in  the  first  place. 

Just  going  to  church,  of  course,  does  not  make  you  a 
Christian.  If  it  did,  I  would  have  been  a  Christian  long 
before  I  accepted  God.  Going  to  church  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  a  certain  condition.  Thus,  I  am  alive, 
therefore  I  breathe;  I  am  God's  child,  therefore  I  go  to 
church. 

Another  reason  why  I  go  to  church  is  that  it  is  the 
one  place  where  I  can  realize  fully  any  talents,  hopes, 
and  aspirations  I  may  have.  All  of  us  have  untapped 
resources  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  church.  In  teach- 
ing, in  singing,  in  doing  odd  jobs  around  the  church, 
we  can  find  outlets  for  expression  and  a  satisfaction  of 
the  yearning  to  be  wanted  and  useful. 

More  specifically,  the  church  can  direct  the  efforts  of 
those  people  troubled  by  the  tragic  condition  of  today's 
world.  When  I  forget  my  duties  to  my  fellow  men,  the 
church  reminds  me  of  my  responsibilities.  Weak  though 
it  may  be,  the  church  still  is  our  strongest  force  for  good. 
The  church  provides  assurance  that  the  fight  against 
hunger,  poverty,  and  hate  ultimately  will  result  in  victory. 
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ALSO  go  to  church  for  fellowship.  I  don't  mean  the 
superficial  kind  of  fellowship  characterized  by  automatic 
handclasps,  fleeting  smiles,  and  cries  of  "Hello,  how  are 
you?"  I  mean  the  invisible  chain  of  fellowship  which 
links  every  churchgoer  and  says,  wordlessly:  "I  am  a 
sinner  and  so  are  you.  We  are  here  to  find  God  together." 

I'm  not  disturbed — only  puzzled — by  those  outside 
church  who  call  us  hypocrites.  I  don't  regard  the  church 
as  a  community  of  saints,  but  as  a  meeting  place  of 
sinners.  If  we  were  perfect,  we  wouldn't  need  it.  We 
wouldn't  even  need  God.  , 

I  go  to  church  in  search  of  knowledge,  too.  In  college 
we  supposedly  learn  to  relate  ourselves  to  the  world. 
In  church  we  learn  to  relate  ourselves  to  the  world 
through  God.  Just  as  we  find  answers  to  secular  questions 
in  the  classroom,  we  find  answers  to  spiritual  questions 
in  the  sanctuary.  A  Christian  doesn't  just  happen.  His 
faith  develops  through  many  channels,  and  the  church 
is  one  of  the  main  ones. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  church  has  no  right  to 
interpret  the  Bible  arbitrarily,  to  establish  strict  doctrines 
and  rules  to  be  followed  to  the  letter,  or  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  individual.  There  is  some  merit  in 
that  argument,  but  the  church  can  have  authority  with- 
out being  authoritarian.  Without  compulsion,  it  can 
build  a  framework  inside  which  its  members  can  make 
a  unified,  disciplined  search  for  meaning  and  salvation. 
It  can't  drag  them  along  the  road  to  heaven,  but  it  can 
point  the  way. 

Finally — and  improbable  as  it  may  sound — I  go  to 
church  because   I  enjoy  it.  I   think   I  am  one  of  the 
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fortunate  ones.  Our  church  is  light  and  airy,  with  a 
beautiful  stained  glass  portrait  of  Christ  above  the  altar. 
The  choir  is  always  good,  often  excellent,  and  the  min- 
ister speaks  with  interest,  inspiration,  and  frankness. 

I  realize  that  not  all  churches  foster  this  sense  of 
Christian  pride.  Many  are  gloomy  and  dingy,  with  no 
trace  of  beauty  or  intelligence.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  this  kind  of  church  rapidly  is  disappearing.  People 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  church  services  need  not  be 
funeral-like,  with  the  pastor  droning  endlessly  of  hell 
and  damnation.  Neither  do  thev  need  to  be  so  bright 
and  intellectual  that  they  are  only  collection-plate  imita- 
tions of  the  country  club,  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  Gospel  which  does  not  compromise  with  the  world. 
Somewhere  between  the  two  are  the  churches  where 
God  can  be  worshiped  intelligentlv  and  joyfully. 
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FRIEND  of  mine- — a  regular  churchgoer — once  re- 
marked that  a  person  does  not  come  to  grips  with  God 
in  the  church.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  sad  commentary.  Yet, 
I  suspect  it  often  is  true;  I  personally  did  not  first  dis- 
cover God  in  the  church,  and  a  great  many  college  people 
do  not  find  him  there — or  anywhere. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  remedying  this  situation  could 
be  to  realize  that  the  church  isn't  composed  of  brick. 
glass,  and  organ  music,  but  of  people  in  starch  of  some- 
thing unchanging  in  a  changing  world.  Another  step 
might  consist  of  re-evaluating  the  purpose  of  the  church, 
which  should  be  to  "go  therefore  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  that  I  have  commanded  you"  (Matthew 
28:19-20). 

When  our  educational  programs  begin  to  instill  the 
true  values  of  religion  at  an  early  age,  when  youth 
programs  quicken  our  interest,  when  ministers  cease  to 
cater  to  special  groups  but  speak  the  Word  of  God  to 
all  people,  and  when  the  church  reaches  out  to  meet 
people  on  their  own  level  at  home,  at  work,  or  on  the 
campus,  we  will  not  have  to  ask  ourselves:  "Why  do  I 
go  to  church?" 

For  then  people  will  be  able  to  say,  not  as  I  have  said, 
"I  have  found  God,  now  the  church  means  something 
to  me,"  but,  "The  church  means  something  to  me.  now 
I  can  find  God." 


By  RICHARD  HENZE 

Evansville  College,  Evansville,  Ind, 
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HY  DO  I  go  to  church2  I  really  never  thoughi 

about  it  much.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  church,  and  my 
parents  and  my  friends  go  to  church.  Why  shouldn't 
I  go? 

I  suppose  I'm  considered  a  pretty  good  church  member. 
I  go  almost  every  Sunday  and  sometimes  to  the  mid- 
week service,  too.  I  give  71/?  per  cent  of  my  income  to 
the  church  and  another  2%  per  cent  to  the  United  Fund. 
That's  10  per  cent.  I  feel  that's  all  I'm  required  to  do. 

My   life  runs  along   pretty   smoothly,  and   sometimes 
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1  kt  whole  days  go  by  without  even  thinking  of  (.oil.  1 

Eriends,  good  health,  and  enough  money  to  lun 

l   I  want.  I  don't   hav(   to  drive  through  the  slums 

to  get  to  work  oi   school.  Win   should  I  weight  mysell 

down   with  thoughts  of  sin,  death,  and  damnation? 

The  church  needs  people  like  me.  Without  the  monej 
m\  friends  and  I  give,  it  would  fold  up.  There  wouldn't 
he  am  new  Christian-education  building,  we  couldn't 
suiiport  a  missionary  in  Africa,  and  we  wouldn't  he  in- 
creasing our  contributions  to  the  orphanage — one  of  the 
biggest  orphanages  in  the  Midwest. 

I  look  forward  to  going  to  church  and  seeing  and 
talking  to  my  friends.  Sometimes  after  the  Wednesday- 
night  meetings  we  stop  for  awhile  at  the  place  down  on 
the  corner.  Fellowship,  you  know.  We  have  to  have 
fellowship. 

I  suppose  most  of  my  time  in  church  is  wasted,  hut 
that's  one  thing  I've  got  lots  of— time.  I'm  weak,  but  I 
don't  admit  it.  I'm  a  sinner,  but  I  see  mam  who  are 
worse.  I'm  going  to  die,  but  I  prefer  not  to  think  about 
it  much.  Mostly   I  have  better  things  to  think  about. 

X  DON'T  remember  much  from  the  sermons  I've  hi  .ml. 
but  at  least  I  don't  sleep  through  them  the  way  a  lot  oi 
people  do.  Even  though  my  attention  wanders.  1  do  stav 
awake.  I  look  around  a  lot  .it  the  girls.  But  then.  I'm 
only  21,  and  at  that  age  men  do  tend  to  look  at  the  girls. 

Sometimes  I  just  sit  there  and  wonder  about  these 
girls.  Is  church  improving  their  characters,  or  met  eh 
giving  them  exposure  and  increased  social  contacts?  Are 
they  getting  any  good  out  ot  the  service  itself?  1  realize 
I  don't  always  get  much  out  of  it  mysell.  But  I  have  a 
good  feeling  when  I  leave.  I  shake  hands  with  the  min- 
ister, and  with  most  of  the  other  people,  too.  I  like  people. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  I  think  about  sin  And  it  worries 
me.  I've  heard  lots  about  sin.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
almost  everything  is  a  sin,  others  don't  seem  to  think 
anything  is.  I  know  I  commit  some  sins,  hut  I  also  know 
1  couldn't  avoid  them  all.  I  just  try  to  side-step  the  things 
I  feel  arc  wrong  and  get  on  the  best  1  can.  1  don't  argue 
about  religion,  and  1  stay  out  of  trouble.  Ii  1  can,  I  guess 
I'll  go  on  like  this. 

And  yet,  once  in  a  while  tilings  come  up  that  rc.ilh 
bother  me,  and  1  feel  terrible.  Maybe  I've  been  in  a 
poker  game,  or  overslept  and  missed  church.  Afterward 
1  feel  different;  like  I'm  all  alone.  I'll  lie  in  bed  .\\u\  be 
sure   I'm  damned  forever.  I  can't  realh   explain  it.  so  1 


Mr.  Hen  attends 

Zoar  I  nitcd  Chun  h 

of  Christ,  Evansville,  hit/., 

and  will   study  i'.ngli<h 

tlu<  fall  nt  the  University 

of  Nebraska  on  a  National 

Defense   Fellowship. 

Li\e  Miss  Chapman,  he  wants 

to   he  ii   writer  and  a 

i  ollege  teacher. 


OTHER  WINNERS 

Third  Place  ($75) 

KIRTIKUMAR  CHRISTIAN 

John    Wesley  College,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

I  Ionic  church:  Methodist  Church,  Umrcth,  India 

U.S.  church:  Trinity  Methodist,  Greensboro 

Honorable  Mention 

(  I  (ILIA  ARNOLD 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
Home     church:      Westminster     Presbyterian,     Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

MARL  A  MORGAN 

Kansas    Wesleyan   University,  Salina,  Kans. 
Home  church:  First  Presbyterian,  Concordia,  Kans. 

JOHN  H.  DOERR 

Southwest  Texas  State  College,  San  Marcos 
Home  church:  First  Methodist,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

CONNIE  LOU  KALBER 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Home  church:  First  Methodist,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

CHARLENE   HERMANN 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

Home  church:  First  Baptist,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 


never  bother  to  tell  anyone.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  lost 
something  that  I'll  never  find  again. 

These  are  the  times  when  I  try  to  pray,  but  I  can't. 
I'm  sure  no  one  is  listening  to  me,  or  even  wants  to 
hear.  That's  when  I  want  to  go  to  church.  I'd  like  to  be 
able  to  go  there,  knowing  there  would  be  no  boys  to 
talk  to  or  girls  to  look  at  and  that  I  could  kneel  down 
and  be  all  alone  before  God  in  his  house.  I  feel  that  if  I 
could  just  go  there  and  pray  that  way  that  everything 
would  be  all  right. 

Rut  this  feeling  soon  passes.  I  remember  that  I'm  no 
worse  than  a  lot  of  others  and  that  I  probably  have  as 
good  a  chance  for  heaven  as  anyone.  It  takes  a  little 
longer  each  time,  but  I  always  start  feeling  all  right  again. 

Sometimes  I  think  about  heaven.  I've  always  heard 
about  it,  but  I  never  thought  much  about  what  it  might 
he  like.  I  guess  I  never  really  believed  that  it  has  streets 
paved  with  gold,  but  I  know  it  must  be  pretty  good.  I 
was  thinking  just  the  other  day  about  life,  death,  and 
heaven.  You  know,  I'm  trying  to  get  an  education.  What 
il  I  tlie  before  1  have  a  chance  to  use  it?  I  might  be 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  or  something.  It  could  happen; 
I've  come  pretty  close  several  times.  What  good  would 
my  education  do  then2  What  good  would  having  been 
good  and  having  gone  to  church  be? 

1  wouldn't  have  any  life  results  to  support  my  hopes 
lor  heaven.  I  would  have  21  years  or  so  of  life  and  16 
years  of  study,  and  that  would  be  all.  When  I  think  of 


this,  I  worry  about  my  relations  with  God,  about  the 
times  I  have  missed  church,  and  the  times  I've  done 
wrong  when  I  could  have  done  right.  It's  a  lonely  feeling, 
and  the  only  place  I  can  turn  for  help  is  the  church. 
Alone,  I  have  no  chance  for  heaven.  Many  voices  must 
join  mine,  and  mine  must  join  theirs,  in  the  plea  for 
hope.  I  know  then  that  the  church  is  the  only  thing 
that  counts. 

But  the  feeling  seldom  lasts  long,  because  other  things 
come  along,  and  pretty  soon  I  start  feeling  that  alone  I 
may  amount  to  something,  after  all — until  I  really  start 
thinking  again. 

When  someone  I  have  known  well  dies,  I  know  that 
someday  it  must  happen  to  me,  too.  But  why?  I  can't 
even  imagine  what  lies  beyond  death.  Why  can't  I  hold 
on  to  this  life,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  has 
purpose  and  meaning? 

Church  is  the  only  place  I  can  find  an  answer.  It's 
in  the  old,  old  story  I  have  heard  so  many  times.  God 
created  man  with  unlimited  capability  for  good  and 
evil.  Man  chose  evil.  To  give  man  another  chance  for 
redemption,  God  became  man — a  man  infinitely  good — 
and  suffered  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  We  need  only  have 
faith  to  earn  this  redemption  and  find  meaning  beyond 
death.  Most  of  the  time  I  ignore  this  story,  but  deep 
down  I  know  it's  true.  It  has  to  be. 

Sitting  in  church,  listening  to  this  story,  I  can  feel 
that  God  does  care  about  me  and  hasn't  given  up  on 
me.  We  are  more  than  mere  creatures  given  a  few  years 
of  existence  before  being  passed  into  oblivion.  We  are 
creations  of  God — creations  with  great  capability  for 
evil,  but  also  creations  with  a  hope  for  redemption. 

I  know  I  should  think  more  about  these  things  and 
plan  more,  as  if  death  might  come  tomorrow.  But  I 
don't;  I  just  worry.  Or  maybe  I  just  sit  in  church  think- 
ing about  the  weather,  cars,  or  girls,  as  many  of  the 
people  around  me  seem  to  be  doing.  After  all,  it's  pretty 
terrible  to  think  that  we  have  the  power  to  achieve  our 
own  salvation  or  damnation.  I'm  far  from  perfect,  and 
it's  frightening  to  think  that  I  may  already  be  damned. 
It's  easier  and  more  comfortable  to  think  about  girls. 

Sometimes,  when  I  give  in  to  temptation,  I  think 
about  God.  Not  about  what  he's  like,  but  wondering  if 
he's  watching  me  and  what  he  thinks  of  me.  If  I'm 
enjoying  my  weakness,  I  usually  can  put  him  out  of 
mind.  Maybe  if  I  didn't  go  to  church  at  all  I  would 
forget  about  right  and  wrong. 

Why  do  I  go  to  church,  then?  That's  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  I  don't  have  many  definite  answers  to  give.  Oh, 
I  go  for  the  fellowship  and  to  watch  the  girls,  but  I 
could  find  those  some  place  else.  There's  more  to  it  than 
that.  When  I  think  about  it,  I  think  it  must  be  the  story 
I  hear  there.  I  can  find  strength  and  hope  in  all  the 
people  gathered  together,  wanting  and  believing. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  all  the  evil  gathered  in 
a  church  on  Sunday  morning  could  be  forgiven.  Yet  it 
must  be,  or  nothing  is  possible.  There  is  more  than 
fellowship  at  work  there,  if  I  could  just  explain  it.  There 
is  hope  that  our  sins  and  suffering  will  end  not  in 
oblivion,  but  in  redemption  and  life  beyond  death.  There 
is  a  key  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else  to  life,  meaning, 
and  salvation.  This  is  what  I  seek,  and  I  know  I  must 
find  it  in  the  church.  It  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
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All  it  took  was  a  phone  roll  tit  shod— 


New 
Li2\tit 


This    recent    oil    portrait    of    John    Dickins    by 
Charles  Hargens   may   be   the   only   one   existing. 


on 
John  Dickins 


By  BRADSHAW  MINTENER 

Former  member,  the  Methodist  Board  of   Publication 


A- 


_T  HIS  HOME  in  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  suburb,  Jacob  S.  Payton,  retired 
journalist  and  clergyman,  thumbed 
a  telephone  directory,  then  dialed  a 
number.  Identifying  himself,  he  ex- 
plained: 

"You  are  Virginia  Dickins.  I'm 
calling  because  you  are  the  only  per- 
son in  the  Washington  phone  book 
who  spells  Dickins  with  two  Is— as 
did  John  Dickins,  an  early  American 
Methodist  leader.  Are  you  by  any 
chance  related?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  surprise  answer.  "I 
am  his  great-great-granddaughter. 
Why  do  you  ask?" 

Why,  indeed!  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, historians  have  been  parroting 
a  few  known  facts  about  the  man 
John  Dickins  such  as  these: 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1747 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  (though 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  its  rec- 
ords). He  came  to  America  about 
1770  and  in  1777  became  a  Methodist 
preacher,  serving  in  Virginia,  New 
York  City,  and  Philadelphia.  In  the 
latter  city  he  became  "editor,  inspec- 
tor and  corrector  of  the  press"  for 
the  infant  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
during  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  in 
1798,  and  lies  under  a  simple  head- 
stone in  a  plot  behind  the  city's 
historic  old  St.  George's  Church  of 
which  he  was  the  pastor. 

Yet    this    man's    contributions    to 


American    Methodism     were    enor- 
mous. Take  a  look : 

1.  He  helped  found  Cokesbury 
College,  forerunner  of  the  135  Meth- 
odist-related schools  which  dot  the 
U.S.  today. 

2.  He  originated  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church — diplo- 
matically avoiding  argumentative- 
shoals  at  the  organizing  Christmas 
Conference  at  Baltimore  in  1784. 

3.  In  1789  he  used  his  life  savings 
of  $600  to  publish  Methodist  boo{s— 
thereby  starting  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  oldest  religious  pub- 
lishing firm  in  America. 

It  was  with  good  reason  that  we 
Methodists  put  Dickins  on  a  pedestal. 
The  trouble  is  he  has  remained  there 
undusted  for  over  a  century!  Now. 
thanks  to  Dr.  Payton 's  telephone  call 
and  Miss  Dickins'  co-operative  inter- 
est, new  and  exciting   leads  beckon. 

In  her  Washington  apartmi  nt, 
Miss  Dickins  prizes  and  keeps  lor  her 
clan  the  Dickins  family  Bible,  printed 
in  England  in  1690  and  bearing  a 
long  list  of  births  and  deaths  in 
longhand  by  John  Dickins.  Among 
her  treasures  are  several  yellowed 
documents,  letters,  and  other  memo- 
rabilia, including  prints  and  paintings 
of  ancestors — but  none,  unfortunate- 
ly, of  John.  An  especially  fruitful  lead 
for  researchers,  she  suggests,  runs 
through  his  son  Asburv.  named  lor 
U.S.    Methodism's    first    bishop. 


Asbury  Dickins  inherited  his 
father's  literary  bent  and  lor  a  while 
was  editor  of  Port-Folio,  a  Philadel- 
phia magazine.  But  his  chief  claim  to 
fame  was  as  a  long-time  secretary  ol 
the  United  States  Senate  (1836- 
1861).  Recent  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  has  dis- 
closed the  Edward  Dramgoole  letters, 
which  may  throw  more  light  on 
father  and  son. 

Dr.  Payton  did  the  unconventional- 
ly obvious  thing  when  he  thumbed 
the  Washington  telephone  directory 
tor  a  "Dickins."  I  salute  him — but 
I  must  con  less,  with  some  trace  ol 
embarrassment,  that  Miss  Virginia 
Dickins  is  a  kinswoman  ol  my  wile, 
and  we  have  Ion-  known  her  socially. 
Moreover,  as  a  former  member  of 
tlu-  Methodisi  Board  ol  Publication, 
I  long  ago  should  have  asked  her  il 
she  -\\u\   John   \v<  re   related.   Bui    I 

didn't  so  die  honors  ol  "discov<  i  \  " 
go  to  Dr.  Payton. 

In  1964,  tin  year  Methodism's 
General  Conference  meets  in  Pitts- 
burgh,   our    Methodist    Publishing 

I  louse  will  be  175  years  old.  As  .mi 
event  ol  sweeping  significance,  il  will 
no  doubt  be  commemorated  fittingly. 

II  the  personality  ol  John  Dickins 
shines  through  the  formality  and 
pageantry,  we  Methodists  cm  thank 
ili. M  gentle  retired  journalist-minister 
in  a  Washington  suburb  who.  in- 
spired,  reached    lor    his   trie  phone' 
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MARINE  COMPTROLLER.  Three  services  a  Sunday  mean 
five  hours  of  ushering  for  General  Nickerson. 


PEACE  CORPSMAN.  Before  Forest  Evashevski  moved 
up  last  fall  from  head  football  coach  to  athletics  director 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  he  had  established  himself 
(in  nine  years)  as  the  "winningest"  coach  in  Iowa  history. 
His  teams  twice  won  both  the  Big  Ten  title  and  the  result- 
ing Rose  Bowl  game;  once  they  shared  the  conference 
crown.  This  year,  "Evy"  took  on  a  not-for-pay  assignment 
as  physical-fitness  advisor  to  President  Kennedy's  Peace 
Corps.  His  goal  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers:  development  of 
inner  discipline  to  go  with  physical  stamina. 

A  popular  banquet  speaker  around  the  tall-corn  state, 
Evashevski  mixes  seriousness  with  humor,  wins  friends 
readily  for  himself  and  the  university.  Among  his  chief 
I. ms  are  fellow  members  of  Iowa  City's  First  Methodist 
Churchj  where  the  burly  athletics  director  is  an  usher.  He 
has  quite  a  rooting  section  at  home,  too:  wife  Ruth  and 
sons  Forest,  Jr.,  James.  Marion,  John,  Tom,  and  William. 

'WINN INGEST  10 WAN.  Under  Evashevski' s  "Winged  T," 
scientific  and  spectacular  football  at  SUI. 
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Unusual 


PURSE-STRING  PULLER.  As  his  latest 
assignment  in  a  bemedaled  and  beribboned 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  career,  Brigadier  General 
Herman  Nickerson,  Jr.,  is  the  Corps'  chief 
guardian  of  purse  strings — by  title,  fiscal  direc- 
tor. On  Sundays,  he  has  another  supervisory 
job:  chairman  of  ushers  at  Walker  Chapel 
(Methodist)   in  Arlington,  Va. 

Since  the  general  often  helps  with  fix-up 
jobs  around  the  church  as  well  as  ushering  at 
three  services  each  Sunday,  his  pastor  jokingly 
commends  him  as  "a  first-class  sexton." 
General  Nickerson  also  is  associate  lay  leader 
and  was  building  committee  cochairman. 
Church  work  seems  to  run  in  the  family :  Mrs. 
Nickerson  is  active  in  the  Woman's  Society; 
John,  20,  in  youth  work;  and  Dennis  Anne, 
10,  in  children's  choir. 

Reared  in  Massachusetts,  General  Nicker- 
son has  been  a  Marine  since  graduation  from 
Methodist-related  Boston  University  in  1935. 
Named  to  his  present  post  in  1959,  he  is  a 
veteran  of  many  Marine  duties — including 
the  action  in  Korea,  where  his  heroic  leader- 
ship of  troops  under  fire  won  him  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross.  As  fiscal  director, 
he  works  closely  with  another  Methodist — 
Commandant  General  David  M.  Shoup  [see 
Unusual  Methodists,  December,  1959]. 


Methodists 


SERVICE-CLUB  CHIEFS.  In  North  Carolina  it's  only 
29  miles  down  Highway  53  from  Fayetteville  to  White- 
Oak,  and  both  towns  are  in  Methodism's  Fayetteville 
District.  No  wonder  local  Methodists  were  especiall) 
proud  when  men  of  their  district  were  elected  to  head 
two  of  the  nation's  important  service  organizations. 

Joseph  O.  Tally,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  attorney,  completed 
his  year  as  president  of  Kiwanis  International  on  August 
1.  A  Kiwanian  13  years  and  international  treasurer  before 
becoming  president,  he  is  a  former  professor  of  law  and 
two-term  mayor  of  Fayetteville. 

While  Tally  was  chief  Kiwanian,  Fulton  Stokes,  voca- 
tional-agriculture teacher  in  neighboring  White  Oak, 
was  completing  his  year  as  president  of  Ruritan  National, 
the  service  club  of  farmers  and  businessmen  which  is 
very  active  in  Southeastern  communities. 

Friends  through  their  contacts  over  the  years  at  church 
activities,  both  Stokes  and  Tally  are  Methodist  lay 
speakers.  Both  are  married  and  the  fathers  of  sons.  The 
Tallys  have  two  boys,  the  Stokeses  one. 


TALENTED  TARHEELS.  Fellow  Methodists  {new  their 
abilities  before  Tally  (left)  and  Stoics  won  national  offices. 


METHODIST  MAYOR.  When  Gordon  S.  Clinton  was 
elected  mayor  of  Seattle  in  1956,  members  of  First  Meth- 
odist Church  felt  mixed  emotions.  Of  course  they  were 
proud  of  their  young  fellow  churchman  (then  only  36), 
but  they  regretted  he  would  have  to  drop  the  church- 
school  superintendency  he  had  handled  capably  for  five 
years.  A  member  of  the  church  since  boyhood.  Mayor 
Clinton  helped  ease  the  loss  by  staying  on  as  teacher  of  a 
ninth-grade  class — so  the  church-school  hour  still  gets  a 
priority  rating  on  his  crowded  weekly  schedule. 

Clinton's  record  of  public  service  began  many  years 
before  he  took  office  as  mayor.  After  working  his  way 


through  the  University  of  Washington,  he  became  a 
special  agent  of  the  FBI,  then  served  in  the  U.S.  Na\\ 
during  World  War  II.  He  earned  a  law  degree  in  1947, 
became  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  and  later  acting 
police  judge  in  his  home  city. 

Father  of  three  (Barbara,  16,  Gordon,  Jr.,  14,  and 
Deborah,  10),  Mayor  Clinton  concerns  himself  with 
many  civic  activities,  but  gives  special  attention  to  youth- 
serving  programs.  A  scoutmaster  10  years,  he  received  the 
Boys  Scouts'  Silver  Beaver  Award  in  I960 — the  same  year 
Seattle  voters  affirmed  their  confidence  by  re-electing 
him  to  a  second  four-year  term  as  mayor. 


TEENS'  TEACHER. 

Among  the  young 

mayor's  other  Methodist 

interests:   Seattle's   new  $4 

million  retirement  home 

and  a  planned  Pacific 

Northwest  .  lieu 

headquarters  building. 
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Her  world  was  slipping  away,  and  she  was  certain  she  was  .  .  . 


The  Woman  Who  Was  Forgotten 


By  BESS  STREETER  ALDRICH 


A 


YEAR  had  gone  by  since  Miss 
Miller  resigned  her  position.  Volun- 
tarily she  had  given  up  her  work, 
to  forestall  any  possible  action  of  the 
school  board.  The  phase  of  the  affair 
which  hurt  was  the  agility  with 
which  the  board  had  accepted  the 
resignation.  With  hurt  pride  she  had 
packed  her  household  things,  rented 
her  cottage,  and  gone  back  east  for 
a  time  with  a  married  niece. 

Inherent  caution  and  good  sense 
had  caused  her  to  rent  her  cottage 
until  she  could  try  out  the  visit.  It 
was  well  that  she  had  done  so,  for 
although  the  relative's  roof  was  fully 
40  feet  by  58,  it  had  not  seemed  quite 
large  enough  for  her.  So  she  had 
come  back  to  the  midwest  town 
which  had  seen  the  work  of  her  life. 

The  old  furnishings  seemed  cordial 
and  friendly.  It  had  taken  a  long 
time  to  put  the  books  on  the  shelves, 
for  she  had  visited  for  a  few  moments 
with  each  one.  The  Shakespeare  set, 
a  geometry  textbook,  the  orations  of 
Cicero.  The  Latin  grammar  had 
fallen  open  at  "amo,  amas,  amat; 
amamus,  amatis,  amant."  She  smiled 
at  the  thought  of  the  yearly  struggle 
she  had  had  with  the  freshmen  to 
keep  them  from  singsonging  it. 

For  the  first  time  she  felt  genuine 
panic.  If  only  she  might  have  her 
old  position  back.  She  was  not  ill, 
not  even  so  tired,  since  the  year  away. 
Not  a  faculty  was  impaired.  As  she 
faced  the  future,  she  told  herself  that 
there  was  one  final  sanctuary  open 
i<>  her  when  the  time  came — the  old 
people's  home  which  her  church 
sponsored.  She  had  visited  it  once. 

A  cold  sense  seemed  to  be  closing 
around  her  heart  as  she  recalled  the 
visit.  The  home  had  been  pleasant 
and  comfortable;  but  the  old  ladies 
sitting  on  the  porch  aimlessly  watch- 
ing the  world  go  by  were  alien  souls, 


women  from  whom  the  glow  of  liv- 
ing had  departed. 

A  little  boy  came  running  around 
the  corner  of  the  porch  with  the 
evening  paper.  In  big,  black  headlines 
it  called  to  her: 

OLD  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  BE 

RAZED;  WORK  BEGINS 

JUNE  10th 

And  then,  because  the  editor  was 
an  alumnus,  the  third  line  said  quite 
simply: 

"Old  School,  Hail  and  Farewell!" 

It  affected  her  unaccountably,  this 
coincidence  of  the  building  and  her 
own  life.  They  were  both  through, 
she  and  the  old  school,  both  to  be 
torn  down. 

After  a  time  she  rose  with  that 
energetic,  birdlike  movement  which 
characterized  her  motions,  got  her 
knitted  white  shawl  from  the  closet, 
and  went  out  the  back  door. 

Down  the  walk  she  passed  through 
a  little  gate  in  the  rear  of  the  yard 
and  turned  down  the  alley  to  Mr. 
Larson's  home.  That  is  what  she 
had  called  him,  in  dignified  courtesy, 
for  all  the  years  that  he  had  been 
janitor  of  the  high  school:  Mr.  Lar- 
son, instead  of  Chris. 

Old  Chris  was  sitting  near  the 
back  steps  with  his  feet  in  the  cool, 
dewy  grass.  He  was  tipped  back  in 
a  kitchen  chair  against  the  side  of 
the  house,  a  sooty  old  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Seeing  Miss  Miller,  he 
dropped  his  chair  down  on  its  nat- 
ural legs,  surreptitiously  slipped  the 
pipe  into  the  grass,  and  curled  his 
blue  and  white  socks  under  his  chair. 
Jim  Larson  was  there,  too,  with  his 
father.  Jim  had  been  one  of  Miss 
Miller's  high-school  boys,  one  of  the 
few  that  she  never  seemed  able  to 
get  hold  of.  A  taciturn,  gloomy-act- 
ing boy  he  had  been,  with  no  kin- 
dling response  to  her  overtures  of 


friendship.  He  had  a  wife  now,  two 
babies,  and  a  harness  shop. 

"Mr.  Larson,  I  saw  by  the  paper 
tonight  that  the  old  building  is  to 
be  torn  down."  Miss  Miller  had  to 
make  an  effort  to  keep  her  voice 
steady. 

"Yes,  they'll  begin  the  10th,  I  see." 

"You  still  have  the  key,  I  sup- 
pose,  Mr.  Larson?" 

Old  Chris  nodded.  "Yes,  ma'am," 
he  added. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  let  me 
take  it  the  evening  of  the  ninth — 
that  last  night  before  they  begin  to 
demolish  the  building? 

"You  two  men  won't  laugh  at  me 
for  being  so  sentimental?"  Miss 
Miller  questioned  apologetically. 

"I  won't  laugh  at  you."  Old  Chris, 
at  the  risk  of  a  conflagration  in  his 
thick  woolen  socks,  pushed  his  pipe 
farther  under  the  chair.  "It's  got 
me  a  feeling  blue  a'ready." 

Before  the  two  had  finished  talk- 
ing Jim  Larson  left.  "He  doesn't 
want  to  visit  with  me,"  Miss  Miller 
thought;  "I  never  got  hold  of  Jim." 

The  evening  of  the  ninth  was 
beautiful.  There  was  a  moon  and 
the  heavy  scent  of  syringa,  a  warm 
breeze,  and  crimson  ramblers.  It  had 
the  smell  of  old  commencements. 

At  the  schoolgrounds  Miss  Miller 
went  up  the  broad  front  walk.  She 
turned  the  key  and  pushed  the  huge 
iron  latch  which  had  clicked  to  three 
generations.  Softly  she  stepped  into 
the  shadows  of  the  lower  hall.  It 
was  warm  and  friendly,  as  though  it 
welcomed  her  home.  She  crossed  the 
room  and  mounted  the  stairs. 

Straight  to  the  main  study  hall  she 
passed — a  huge  room  with  row  upon 
row  of  seats,  half  in  the  moonlight 
and  half  in  the  shadow. 

A  composite  picture  of  all  the 
schools  seemed  before  her.  There  sat 
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Mart  Richardson,  mischievous,  in- 
dolent, even  stupid  in  the  things  he 
did  not  like.  Mart  Richardson  was  a 
banker  now,  heavy-set  and  opulent 
— her  banker,  who  knew  her  small 
bank  account  to  its  last  cent.  There 
was  Annie  Grayson's  seat;  Annie  was 
a  missionary  in  China  now.  Over 
there  had  sat  Red  Hamilton;  Red 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
slated  for  Congress  by  his  party. 
Slowly  she  circled  the  room,  re- 
calling a  hundred  events,  funny,  ex- 
citing, or  serious.  Then  she  turned 


inward  an  innei    room,  op<  ned  the 
door  and  stepped  into  her  own  office. 

Miss  Miller  crossed  the  little 
room,  opened  the  one  window  and 
sat  down  by  it.  The  June  breeze, 
sweet  with  the  smell  of  flowering 
things,  came  in  and  lifted  the  tendrils 
of  her  gray  hair. 

Across  the  street  and  a  block  down, 
some  evening  social  affair  was  in 
progress.  A  dozen  cars  were  gathered 
at  the  curbing,  and  the  sound  ol 
high,  gay  voices  came  from 
the  way.  She  was   left  out   ol   even 


"//  the  room  was  full  of 
memories,  they  were  substantial 

Ones.  If  it  htii  hoi  eel  only 

dreams,  they   were   materialized.' 


i  \i  nis  now.  Slu   had  not  been 

in  a  pupil's  home  for  a  long  time. 
Tlu  \  had  Eorgott(  n  her.  Slow  tears 
came,  the  more  painful  because  sin 
had  hitherto  met  life  wit  1 1  high  hope, 
deep   courage,    broad    faith. 

Suddenly,    in     a     greai     whirl     of 
ng  wings,  a  mass  of  pigeons  flew 
from  the  bell  tower,  their  bodies  al 
most     brushing    the     window.     And 

then,  quite  plainly,  tin-  bell  tapped. 
Miss    Miller    heard    it    distinctly,   a 
long,  low    resonant  sound. 
Startled,  she  jumped  and   I- 
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furtively  behind  her.  For  the  first 
tune  she  felt  a  creepy,  frightened 
sensation.  Her  heart  was  pounding 
madly.  All  at  once  the  building  was 
cold  and  forbidding.  Had  she  played 
too  long  with  her  memories?  All 
her  poise  was  gone.  She  wanted  to 
ll\  as  from  a  tomb. 

With  sheer  will  power  she  made 
herself  cross  the  office  to  the  door. 
They  came  again — those  eerie  rus- 
tlings, low  murmurs,  faint,  mocking 
laughter.  The  bell  tapped  again,  low, 
reverberating.  With  an  effort  Miss 
Miller  swung  open  the  door. 

If  the  room  was  lull  of  memories 
they  were  substantial  ones.  If  it 
harbored  only  dreams,  they  were 
materialized.  In  the  moonlight  she 
could  see  that  the  seats  were  full  of 
people.  The  tops  of  the  desks  sup- 
ported some.  Others  crowded  the 
aisles.  Several  layers  were  banking 
themselves  around  the  walls. 

"Amo,  amas,  amat,"  they  chanted; 
"amamus,  amatis,  amant." 

Blinding  lights  flashed  on.  Miss 
Miller  blinked  a  moment  before 
she  could  distinguish  the  counte- 
nances. And  then — they  were  as 
familiar  as  the  faces  of  children  to  a 
mother. 

Miss  Miller  gasped,  "Why,  boys 
and  girls,  what  is  it?"  She  reached 
out  for  something  to  steady  herself 
and  caught  at  the  chair  behind  the 
desk. 

The  laughing,  buzzing  crowd 
ceased  its  noise,  for  someone  was 
raising  his  hand.  It  was  Red  Hamil- 
ton, sitting  in  his  old  seat  and  snap- 
ping his  fingers.  "Miss  Miller,  please 
may  I  speak?" 

Everyone  giggled  nervously.  But 
it  was  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilton  who 
arose  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
seat: 

"Years  ago  to  many  of  us,  more 
recently  to  others,"  his  smooth, 
pleasant  voice  began,  "we  had  a 
loved  teacher  who  gave  the  very 
best  that  was  in  her  that  we  might 
become  good  men  and  women.  Manv 
times  after  leaving  her  we  said. 
Someday  we  will  send  her  a  box  of 
flowers.' . . .  'Tomorrow  we  will  write 
her  a  letter.'  .  .  .  'Soon  we  will  go  to 
see  her.'  But  Time  sped  by  on  silver 
wings,  and  all  the  tomorrows  became 
the  yesterdays. 

"So  tonight  we  have  put  those 
promises    to   ourselves   into   action." 

He  dropped  the  diird  person  and 
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turned  to  the  little  lady  on  the  plat- 
form : 

"Miss  Miller,  all  the  things  that 
you  did  for  us  will  never  be  known. 
They  cannot  be  counted,  nor  meas- 
ured, nor  weighed.  And  because  this 
is  so,  we  have  come  back  tonight  to 
tell  you  that  many  times  in  the  midst 
of  the  world's  work  we  think  of  you, 
that  we  appreciate  you,  that  as  long 
as  life  lasts  we  will  love  you." 

When  he  sat  down,  Miss  Miller 
half  started  from  the  chair.  But 
there  was  no  opening  for  her  to 
speak;  another  hand  was  swinging 
in  mid-air.  It  was  Mart  Richardson, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

"I'm  no  speechmaker  like  Red 
here,"  he  began  jerkily.  "But  down 
at  my  place  of  business  we  handle 
something  that  speaks  louder  than 
words,  something  that  really  talks. 
Now,  Miss  Miller,  years  ago  you 
used  to  make  out  our  report  cards, 
and  have  us  take  them  home  to  our 
folks  to  sign.  What  I'm  trying  to 
say  is  that  turnabout  is  fair  play. 
Each  class  you  graduated  has  a  re- 
port card  ready  for  you  to  sign.  You 
sign  these  on  the  back,  Miss  Miller, 
and  return  them  to  my  bank  tomor- 
row morning  .  . .  All  right  now.  Roll 
call.  Class  of  '88." 

A  middle-aged  farmer  squeezed 
out  from  the  crowd  around  the  wall, 
came  forward,  and  dropped  the  "re- 
port card"  into  Miss  Miller's  lap. 
In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  a 
number  in  three  figures  kept  close 
company  to  a  dollar  sign. 

"Class  of  '89!" 

"Class  of  '90!" 

Thirty-six     checks     lay     in     Miss 


READER'S  CHOICE 

Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  author  of  13 
novels  and  200  short  stories,  once 
wrote:  "Of  the  stories  I  have  sold 
.  .  .  three,  at  least,  would  have  been 
written  even  if  I  had  known  .  .  .  that 
no  publisher  would  buy  them.  The 
Woman  Who  Was  Forgotten  is  one 
of  these."  First  printed  by  American 
Magazine  in  1923,  the  story  has  re- 
mained a  reader  favorite  across  the 
years.  This  condensed  version  is  used 
by  special  permission  of  the  author's 
daughter,  Mary  Aldrich  Beechner  of 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Boyd, 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  earns  S25  for  being 
the  first  to  nominate  the  story  as  a 
Reader's  Choice. — EDS. 


Miller's  lap — three  dozen  white  mes- 
sengers of  love. 

"Now,  Miss  Miller — ,"  Mart  Rich- 
ardson had  more  to  say — "we  wanted 
to  give  you  something,  tried  to  think 
what  you  would  like  best.  .  .  .  But 
don't  think  for  a  minute  that  mere 
dollars    and    cents    can    ever — " 

His  voice  broke,  "Oh,  pshaw!  I 
might  have  known  better  than  to 
try  to  make  a  speech.  Let's  open  the 
baskets  now  and  eat." 

There  was  another  laugh.  But 
someone  else  had  risen  and  was  call- 
ing out,  "Just  a  minute.  Before  we 
eat  let's  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Jim 
Larson  for  getting  us  stirred  up.  I 
know  that  he  took  several  days  from 
his  business  to  go  to  every  member 
of  the  alumni  in  town,  talk  over  the 
phone  to  those  in  the  country,  and 
write  a  lot  of  letters." 

Jim!  A  great  warmth  flooded  Miss 
Miller.  Jim  Larson,  whom  she  had 
never  been  able  to  get  hold  of! 

The  baskets  were  opened  and  the 
picnic  feast  spread  in  the  gym- 
nasium. And  old  Chris  rang  the  bell 
for  the  last  time.  But  it  was  when 
they  were  ready  to  go  that  the  last 
drop  was  poured  into  Miss  Miller's 
overrunning  chalice.  It  was  A.  J. 
Hamilton  who  broached  it: 

"A  few  of  us  have  just  been  won- 
dering if  you  couldn't  come  back 
into  high  school  next  year,  not  for 
the  principalship,  but  just  for  the 
English  work.  You  see,  I'd  rather 
you'd  teach  my  girl  what  good  litera- 
ture is  than  anybody  else  I  know.  We 
thought  maybe  you'd  consider  it. . ." 

"Why  yes,  Red," — Miss  Miller 
flushed  with  the  joy  of  it — "I  could. 
I  feel  fine.  I  feel  as  well  as  I  ever 
did." 

Then  they  left,  group  by  group. 

Down  in  the  lower  hall  Miss  Miller 
waited.  Erect  and  smiling,  she  bade 
them  all  goodnight.  Then  she  stepped 
back  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  the 
study  hall.  Through  the  moonlit 
room  she  walked  quickly,  definitely, 
like  one  with  a  duty  before  her.  She 
picked  up  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  on 
the  blackboard  she  wrote: 

"For  life  is  the  mirror  of  \ing  and 
slave, /'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do;/ 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you 
have/ And  the  best  will  come  bac\ 
to  you!' 

Then  Miss  Miller  walked  firmly- 
down  to  the  lower  hall  and  out  the 
big  worn  door  into  the  night. 
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TqpaM?  Special 

fancy  degree  in 
naturopathic 
medicine 


Worthless  diplomas  give  Uncle  Sam  a  black  eye  abroad. 

DEGREE  MILLS 

Hurt  America 


By  STANLEY  S.  JACOBS 


T 


HE  YOUNG  Hindu  was  (lushed 
with  excitement  as  he  told  his  friends 
of  his  plans  to  go  to  America  and 
study  aeronautic  engineering  at  a 
California  school.  "In  three  months," 
he  confided,  "I'll  get  my  college 
degree,  and  then  I'll  be  a  highly 
paid  jet  aircraft  maintenance  man." 
Thirty  days  later  the  youth  was 
back  in  Calcutta,  broke  and  leading 
an  anti-American  demonstration.  At- 
tracted by  the  rosy  promises  of  an  ad 
from  a  correspondence  school  in  the 
United  States,  he  had  been  taken 
by  one  of  the  most  ruthless  rackets 
now   operating — the  "degree  mill." 


When  the  hoy  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  "college"  proved  to  be 
a  ramshackle  two-story  building  with 
an  alcoholic  former  engineer  as  the 
only  teacher.  An  ancient  engine 
mounted  on  a  block  provided  the  only 
"laboratory  work"  for  70  disgruntled 
students.  Half  of  these  were  like 
himself:  young  men  from  impover- 
ished nations  where  educational  op- 
portunities are  scarce. 

It's  just  as  well  the  youth  didn't 
complete  the  three-month  course. 
The  school's  fancy-looking  diplomas 
are  worthless  in  the  job  market. 

Such     unsavory     incidents     o 


almost  (lail\  and 
the  only  victims.  Thousands  ol 
Americans  who  should  know  better 
also  are  fleeced  annually  by  this  in- 
sidious eon  game. 

Shady  or  nonexistent  schools  have 
plagued  our  nation  for  more  than 
a  century,  but  in  postwar  years  they 
have  expanded  into  a  multimillion- 
dollar  swindle.  Recent  estimates  in- 
dicate that  there  arc  more  than  200 
bogus  schools  in  37  states  taking 
in  at  least  S75  million  yearly 
from  some  75(1.0110  students.  It's  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  damage  they 
do  to  American  prestige  abroad,  or 
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to  reputable  and  accredited  schools 
in  the  U.S. 

Both  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  report  that  these  degree 
mills  are  particularly  active  in  the 
area  of  religious  education.  Even 
a  lew  Methodist  ministers  have  been 
gulled  into  paying  for  phony  sheep- 
skins and  worthless  courses  of  study, 
•nul  some  append  the  meaningless 
degrees  to  their  names. 

A  reporter  assigned  by  his  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  newspaper  recently 
became  an  "ordained  minister"  for 
$50.  He  read  no  books,  attended  no 
classes,  and  took  only  one  test — 
for  which  the  answers  were  supplied 
in  advance  by  the  head  of  the  "in- 
stitute." His  certificate  of  ordination 
was  so  hastily  printed  that  it  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a  "minster."  For 
$200  more  he  could  have  become  a 
"bishop"! 

One  of  the  most  brazen  schools 
was  "Oriental  University"  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  founder  and  presi- 
dent was  "Bishop"  Holler,  who  said 
he  was  ordained  by  angels.  Before 
he  was  sent  to  prison,  he  had  created 
more  than  2,000  fraudulent  clergy- 
men. No  one  knows  how  many  mar- 
riages and  baptisms  have  been  per- 
formed by  such  phony  pastors — 
or  how  many  sick  people  have  been 
mistreated  by  correspondence-school 
doctors. 

Why  are  the  illegitimate  schools 
so  prevalent  in  the  U.S.,  which  strict- 
ly regulates  almost  everything  else? 
Robert  H.  Reid,  now  the  dean  of 
Methodist-related  Kendall  College, 
Evanston,  111.,  put  it  this  way  in 
American  Degree  Mills,  a  compre- 
hensive report  in  which  he  surveyed 
the  problem  for  the  American  Coun- 
cil on   Education: 

"Our  nation,  unlike  many  others, 
has  no  ministry  of  education.  Our 
si. He  laws  chartering  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  not  uniform 
and  are  quite  lax  in  controlling 
educational  malpractice.  Our  sys- 
tem is  especially  difficult  to  explain 
to  people  of  other  countries  who 
simply  cannot  appreciate  that  a  na- 
tion can  have  educational  standards 
without  a  central  agency  regulating 
.mil  controlling  such  matters." 

Such  state  control  as  exists  is 
meager;  only  IS  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia  require  degree- 
granting    institutions    to    obtain    ap- 


proval from  educational  authorities. 
Many  states  don't  require  the  schools 
to  be  licensed  or  chartered,  and  some 
indiscriminately  permit  them  to  in- 
corporate on  a  tax-exempt  basis. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  fake  educators, 
but  they  still  clutter  the  academic 
landscape.  As  early  as  1880,  John 
Norris,  a  militant  Philadelphia  editor, 
reported  he  bought  a  set  of  worth- 
less degrees  in  medicine,  law,  and 
other  fields  for  $455.  On  his  evi- 
dence, the  proprietors  of  the  non- 
existent schools  were  convicted  of 
fraud. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  the 
fight  against  the  degree  mills,  but 
the  GI  Bill — utilized  by  millions 
of  education-hungry  World  War  II 
veterans — gave  them  a  new  lease  on 


DANGER  SIGNALS 

How  to  spot  a  degree  mill?  If 
you're  suspicious,  write  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.C, 
for  its  directory  of  approved  schools. 
Meanwhile,  beware  if  a  school  shows 
any    of    these    characteristics: 

1.  Sells  degrees  or  diplomas  out- 
right. 

2.  Requires  no  residence,  no  written 
tests,  no  organized  study. 

3.  Requires  less  than  usual  time  and 
effort    to    complete    the    course. 

4.  Requires  no  previous  educational 
experience. 

5.  Has  no  campus,  or  only  one  or 
two    rooms. 

6.  Has  part-time  faculty,  with  mem- 
bers holding  degrees  from  obscure 
colleges    or    universities. 


life.  Today  they  are  flourishing  as 
never  before.  Despite  a  welter  of 
state  agencies,  federal  bureaus,  and 
self-policing  professional  bodies  such 
as  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  American  Bar  Association, 
there  are  so  many  loopholes  in  the 
law  that  the  schools  can  get  away 
with   almost  anything. 

Irresponsible  promoters  are  per- 
mitted to  sell  such  degrees  as  "Doctor 
of  Divinity  in  Metaphysics,"  "Doctor 
of  Naturopathic  Medicine,"  and 
"Master  Herbalist."  But  phony 
degrees  aren't  always  so  easy  to  spot. 
Bogus  schools  also  peddle  Ph.D. 
and  M.A.  degrees.  A  recent  probe 
found  one  school  which  offered  six 
phony    degrees    for    prices    ranging 


from   a  "freewill  offering"  to  $500. 

The  degree  mill's  campus  may  con- 
sist only  of  a  post-office  box  number, 
but  there  is  one  in  Texas  which 
has  14  buildings,  three  laboratories, 
and  a  10,000-volume  library.  Despite 
the  impressive  facade,  its  diplomas 
are  virtually  worthless. 

Spelling  is  one  field  of  learning  the 
degree  mills  have  neglected.  One- 
school,  defending  itself  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  wrote  that  it  had 
full  "ecclesiasical"  authority  to  confer 
degrees.  Another  said  it  was  chartered 
by  the  state  of  "Calorodo,"  and  a 
third  said  it  was  suspending  opera- 
tions to  reorganize  its  "coriculum." 

Foreigners  have  been  gypped  so 
often  by  American  paper  universities 
that  many  countries  no  longer 
recognize  degrees  from  our  best 
schools.  As  recently  as  1958,  the 
Malayan  government  would  employ 
graduates  from  only  33  U.S.  colleges. 
The  respected  state  universities  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan  were  not  on  the 
select  list. 

Germany's  Central  Office  for 
Foreign  Education  now  employs  a 
man  full  time  to  track  down  false 
degrees  from  the  U.S.  The  situation 
prompted  this  report  by  the  U.S. 
Consul  General  in  Germany: 

"A  traffic  in  American  academic 
degrees  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
shocking  extent.  As  a  result,  the 
American  doctorate  has  become  a 
most  questionable  honor  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  Germany,  its  holder  is  an 
object  of  suspicion  by  public  and 
police." 

What  can  be  done  to  halt  the  traffic 
in  useless  diplomas  which  only  dis- 
illusion the  recipients  and  line  the 
pockets  of  racketeers  ?  The  American 
Council  on  Education  says  the  states 
must  act  in  concert  to  adopt  uniform 
legislation  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  that  this  action  may 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  federal 
legislation  plugging  interstate  and 
international  legal  loopholes.  The 
ACE,  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, and  the  National  Education 
Association  all  have  assisted  in  writ- 
ing model  bills  designed  as  guides. 

With  such  control,  we  might  put 
the  degree  mills  out  of  business.  And 
it's  time  we  did,  for  the  worthless 
degrees  issuing  from  these  alleged 
schools  are  a  disgrace — a  smudge  on 
the  showcase  of  democracy. 
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John  Havea:  A  Tonga  Islander 

trained  at  Drew  University,  he  is  both  a 

pastor  and  head  of  a  Methodist  school. 


Esther  Oss:  Soon  after  she  returned  home  to  .  irgentina 
from  church  architecture  studies  at  Syracuse  University,  she  teas 
called  to  help  rebuild  earthquake-devastated  churches  in  Chile. 


AkOUNI)  THE  world  this  month,  a  highly  selecl 
multinationality  group  of  young  men  and  women  will 
enroll  at  top  colleges  and  universities  for  up  to  two  years 
of  further  study.  Many  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to 
join  in  a  unique  program  which  began  16  years  ago  and 
has  1,200  alumni  in  56  countries.  The  new  students,  plus 
others  who  have  completed  one  year's  study  but  have 
another  to  go,  constitute  the  1961-62  corps  of  Methodist 
Crusade  Scholars— about  100  in  all. 

Who  are  they?  Graduate  students,  mostly,  25  to  s5 
years  old,  carefully  selected  for  character,  leadership,  and 
scholastic  achievement.  Most  are  from  other  countries, 
although  some  are  Americans  from  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  mainland  minority  groups.  The  major- 
ity will  study  in  this  country,  a  lew  at  institutions  i  [s< 
where.  All  will  receive  scholarship  funds  for  travel, 
tuition,  living  costs,  textbooks,  medical  and  emergency 
expenses,  plus  a  small  "pocket   money"  allowance.  The 


program's  total  cost:  $200,000  or  more  a  year.  Financed  b) 
the  One  ( iicai  !  him  oi  Sharing  and  tin  Woman's  Divi 
sion  o|  Christian  Service,  tin  scholarships  are  awarded 
by  a  committee  of  church  leaders;  and  a  full  time  director, 
Mis.  Florence  (  "\,  oversees  the  program  for  the  Meth- 
odist   Board  ol   Missions. 

This  venture  ol  the  church's  faith  in  the  ability, 
energy,  and  dedication  ol  youth  has  long  since  proved 
lis  worth — to  Methodism  and  the  world.  Former  Crusade 
Scholars  often  pop  up  in  the  news — particularly  dial 
from  newly  independent  nations  where  trained  leaders 
are  lew.  One  [see  next  page]  heads  his  nation's  govern 
ment:    two    are    Methodist    hishops.    in    India    and    the 


Phili 


>the 


niippmcs;  others  are  college  presidents,  seminary  pro 

lessors,  church   executives,   doctors,    nurses,    missionaries. 

Each  one  is  a  dedicated  Christian  whose  talents  have 
been  sharpened,  understanding  broadened,  and  faith 
enriched  b)  Crusade  Scholar  experiences. 
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rusade  Scholars  (Continued) 


Kerstin  Persson:  From  Scarritt  College  she  went 
home  to  teach  nursing  at  Methodist  Bethany 
Hospital,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  To  students,  she 
teaches    nursing    skills    and    Christian    values. 


Pierre  Shaumba:  A  Methodist 

district  superintendent,  he  heads  the 

40-group  Congo  Protestant  Council. 


Priscilla  Padolina:  An  MS  from 

Cornell  University  helped  prepare  her  for 

rural-church  wor\  in  the  Philippines. 


Archbishop  Ma\arios:  One  of  the  few 
non-Methodist  scholars,  he  was  elected 
a  Gree\  Orthodox  bishop  in  1948.  Now  he 
heads  both  church  and  state  on  Cyprus. 


Dr.  George  S.  Sahai:  First  Indian 

principal  of  Leonard  Theological  College 
he  was  granted  leave  for  a  year's  study 
at  Union  Seminary  in  New  Yor/(. 


Dr.  fames  S.  Thomas:  A  former  Gammon 
Seminary  professor,  he  co-ordinates  wor\ 
of  Methodism's  IS  Negro  colleges. 


I 


Olga  Vela:  Trained  as  a  lab  technician, 

-In    found  deeper  satisfaction    wording   with   people, 

now  head-  a  Methodist   wcial  center  in  Mexico. 


Dr.  Harold  S.  Hong  (foreground)     I  nder  his 
administration,  Korea's  growing  Methodist   seminary 

has  gained  three  new  buildings  in  three  years. 


Should  Colleges  Ease  Up 

ON  FOOTBALL? 


vni 


Famed  editor  William.  Allen  White  once  wrote:  "Football  has  as 
much  to  do  with  education  as  bullfighting  has  to  do  with  agricul- 
ture." Rising  enrollments,  costs,  and  academic  standards  are 
adding  weight — if  not  humor — to  the  argument  today.  Critics 
are  asking  if  big-time  football's  costly  stadiums  and  scholarships 
are  justified.  For  answers,  we  turned  to  two  Methodist-related 
schools — Duke  University  and  the  University  of  the  Pacific — 
both  of  which  have  produced  strong  teams  and  great  stars,  but 
now  are  pursuing  different  courses.  Here  are  their  statements: 


YES 


fWe  must  make  a  change,' 

Says  ROBERT  E.  BURNS, 

President,  University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif. 


I 


PERSONALLY  like  intercollegi- 
ate football  and  support  it  enthusi- 
astically, but  in  recent  years  I  have 
come  to  question  the  position  it 
occupies  on  the  educational  scene. 

The  climate  of  the  American-col- 
lege campus  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly since  Russia  sent  Sputnik  I  spin- 
ning into  space  in  1957,  and  it  no 
longer  is  hospitable  to  many  of  the 
activities,  traditions,  and  enthusiasms 
which  characterized  college  life  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s.  The  public, 
students,  and  educators  all  demand 
a  stronger  academic  emphasis. 

In  this  more  urgent  and  purpose- 
ful atmosphere,  we  at  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  (formerly  College  of 
the  Pacific)  felt  compelled  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  or  not  we  could 
justify  the  time,  money,  and  energy 
expended  on  a  big-time  football  pro- 
gram. After  weighing  all  the  factors 
involved,  we  decided  that  we  could 
Dot.  It  wasn't  an  easy  decision. 

The  University  of  the  Pacific  has 
had  a  colorful  and  exciting  history 
in  intercollegiate  football,  and  its 
rise  to  the  status  of  a  major  power 
was  phenomenal.  From  football  lim- 
bo in  the  1920s,  it  climbed  to  national 
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prominence  in  the  1940s  and  1950s, 
reaping  great  publicity  and  prestige 
along  the  way.  But  the  climb  was 
arduous  and  expensive. 

Established  in  1851  at  San  Jose  and 
the  oldest  chartered  college  in  Cali- 
fornia, Pacific  had  virtually  no  ath- 
letic program  when  it  left  the  old 
campus  for  Stockton  in  1924.  Even 
there  it  was  the  only  private,  co- 
educational college  of  its  type  in 
the  state  north  of  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains,  and  consequently  some- 
thing of  an  athletic  misfit.  It  was 
allied  in  the  old  Far  Western  Con- 
ference with  such  schools  as  the 
University  of  Nevada,  University  of 
California  Davis  Branch,  and  Chico 
State. 

Since  these  public  colleges  charged 
little  tuition,  Pacific  had  to  award 
athletic  scholarships  to  land  compa- 
rable athletes.  It  began  by  giving  50, 
which  strained  its  financial  resources 
and  produced  only  mediocre  results 
on  the  field.  Then,  in  1933,  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg  was  hired  as  head 
coach,  ushering  in  nearly  three 
decades  of  football  success  and 
solvency. 

Stagg  was   known   as   the   Grand 


Old  Man  of  Football.  His  person- 
ality attracted  top  players,  his  talent 
produced  winning  teams,  and  his 
reputation  enabled  him  to  schedule 
lucrative  games.  The  scholarship  and 
scheduling  policies  molded  during 
his  14-year  tenure  were  continued 
until  this  year,  and  a  roll  call  of 
Pacific  football  successes  and  stars  is 
testimony   to  their   workability.* 

Tiger  football  reached  its  peak 
in  a  26-7  victory  over  Mississippi 
Southern  in  the  1953  Sun  Bowl  game, 
and  the  years  produced  a  steady 
parade  of  stars.  Eddie  LeBaron, 
Clyde  Conner,  Eddie  Macon,  and 
Gene  Cronin  are  names  which  will 
stir   the   memory   of   any   real   fan. 


*  For  an  insight  on  Stagg's  coaching  philoso- 
phy, see  his  Bring  the  Best  out  of  Boys! 
August,     1957,     page     15. — Eds. 


Under  Dr.  Burns,  president  since 
1946,  Pacific  has  grown  from  a  small 
college  into  a  university. 


More  recent  Pacific  notables  such  as 
Dick  Bass  and  Tom  Flores  are  star- 
ring in  professional  football.  Wayne 
Hardin,  present  Navy  coach,  is  a 
former  Pacific  player. 

Big-time  football  had  great  public- 
ity value  for  Pacific,  and,  too,  it  en- 
abled many  boys — among  them  Bass 
and  Flores — to  obtain  college  educa- 
tions. It  has  done  much  for  the 
school,  and  I  believe  it  still  has  an 
important  place  in  college  life.  But 
I  don't  believe  that  place  is  the  same 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

As  we  sense  the  new  attitude 
toward  education — and  the  serious- 
ness of  its  purpose  and  goals — it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  to  justify 
a  heavily  subsidized  sport.  As  we 
sit  in  the  stadium  and  watch  a  bowl 
extravaganza  unfold — with  its  pre- 
cision-drilled teams,  cheering  sec- 
tions, and  marching  bands — we  can- 
not help  but  reflect  on  the  great 
expenditure  of  effort,  money,  and 
time  required  to  bring  it  about. 
Even  as  the  color  and  excitement  of 
the  contest  grip  our  emotions,  we 
are  possessed  by  a  feeling  that  our 


best  mental  and  physical  resources 
should  be  directed  toward  more  lofty 
goals. 

There  were  other  considerations 
in  our  decision  to  de-emphasize 
football  at  the  University  of  the 
Pacific.  Many  of  them  result  from 
the  recent  shift  in  academic  empha- 
sis, some  from  purely  local  condi- 
tions, and  still  others  from  our  new 
aspirations  for  our   school. 

Pacific,  along  with  many  other 
first-rank  educational  institutions, 
has  raised  its  entrance  requirements 
and  academic  standards  to  the  point 
where  many  fine  athletes  no  longer 
can  be  accepted.  This  has  placed 
us  in  real  competition  with  such 
nearby  schools  as  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California  for  the  fewer 
players  who  can  qualify. 

We  have  announced  plans  for  an 
Oxford-style,  cluster-type  university 
in  Stockton,  and  they  have  been 
received  enthusiastically.  Increasing 
enrollments  and  the  demand  for  an 
enlarged  campus  and  greater  facil- 
ities rule  out  extravagant  use  ol 
funds  and  staff  time.  The  image  we 


The  thrill  of  big-time  football: 

l)i</(c    defeated  Arkjinsas  I'Y  one  point, 

7-6,  in  the  1961   Cot/on   Howl. 


envision  is  incompatible  with  big- 
time  football.  Rather,  it  is  ol  .1  "com 
munit)   ol   scholars"  when    Football 

will  be  played  lor  fun.  with  ,is  main 
students  .is  possible   participating. 

The  changing  campus  <.  Innate  has 
had  another  result:  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  our  pas)  high 
level  ol  football  activity  no  longei 
exist.  Student  interests  and  loyalties 
are  changing,  and  there  even  is  open 
hostility  toward  football  on  some 
campuses. 

Some  ol  this  decline  in  interest 
is  due  to  the  impact  ol  television. 
the  popularity  of  professional  loot- 
ball,  and  increasing  competition  for 
the  entertainment  dollar.  College 
games  ol  top  quality  now  may  be 
seen  on  the  TV  screen  every  week- 
end, and  the  fan  nvci\  not  leave  his 
living  room  and  battle  heavy  traffic 
to  watch  them. 

If  the  Ian  insists  on  "live"  football, 
he  can  drive  to  a  nearby  metropolitan 
city  and  see  two  professional  teams  in 
action.  Their  well-drilled,  all-star 
squads  play  a  better  brand  of  loot- 
ball  than  college  teams  ever  can  hope- 
to  play. 

In  view  of  these  changed  condi- 
tions and  attitudes,  we  assume  the 
public  wants  us  to  adopt  the  stronger 
academic  emphasis  and  revise  our 
athletic  program  accordingly.  We  are 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with 
communism,  and  we  fee!  v/e  would 
be  short-changing  society  il  we  pur- 
sued any  other  course. 

As  we  attempted  to  reappraise 
and  reorient  ourselves,  we  kepi  one 
iik. 1  always  firmly  in  mind:  we  are 
first  ol  all  an  educational  institution. 
Striving  lor  the  highest  standards. 
Where,  then,  should  we  be  ijoing, 
and  what  direction  should  we  take? 
This  is  the  course  we  have  decided 
upon: 

1.  Beginning  with  tin  1%1  sea- 
son, we  will  give  intercollegiate 
athletics  back  to  the  students.  We 
have  been  released  from  our  major 
commitments  and  will  schedule  no 
more  cross-countrv  football  trips. 
We  will  pursue  a  course  of  watch- 
ful waiting  to  see  il  other  schools 
of  our  academic  philosophy  move  in 
the    same    direction.    If    SO,    we    will 
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try  to  schedule  games  with  them* 

2.  We  will   drastically   reduce  the 

Dumber  of  football  scholarships.  Cur- 

i  l  n(    commitments  will  he   fulfilled. 

This  does  not  mean  we  will  settle 

for    mediocrity.    We    will    insist    on 

fielding    teams    that    can    win    and 

uphold    our    traditions — but    against 

schools   of   similar   philosophy    from 

our  own  area. 

We  believe  thai  by  so  doing  we  can 


For  a  story  of  how  our  sports-minded, 
Methodist-related  school  gets  along  without 
varsity  teams,  see  At  Emory  University— They 
Play  the  Game!  September,  1957,  page  SI. — Eds. 


best  engender  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  rivalry  which  is  so  much 
a  part  of  college  life,  and  discourage 
the  callousness  which  frequently 
marks  big-time  competition.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  system  will  form  a 
firmer  foundation  for  alumni  loyalty 
and  student  interest. 

We  don't  think  we  will  lose  the 
moral  and  character-building  aspects 
of  the  sport,  such  as  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  physical  contact,  discipline,  and 
healthy  competition.  We  do  think  we 
will  achieve  a  better  balance  between 


scholastic  endeavor  and  enthusiastic 
recreation  for  all  of  Pacific's  students. 
We  believe  this  course  to  be  con- 
sistent in  a  world  which  demands  the 
best  efforts  of  the  whole  man.  Our 
problems  cannot  be  resolved  by  a 
system  which  professes  to  educate 
the  whole  person  but  in  reality  en- 
courages only  a  kind  of  short-sighted 
and  superficial  "spectatoritis."  Pacific 
is  committed  to  a  strong  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics,  but  on  a  level 
which  we  sense  the  public,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  faculty  now  demand. 


lVO«  rIt  plays  a  beneficial  role,' 

Declares  EDDIE  CAMERON, 

Director  of  Athletics,  Duke   University,  Durham,   1S.C. 


r  EW  SCHOOLS,  if  any,  can 
duplicate  Duke  University's  experi- 
ence in  intercollegiate  football.  Its  at- 
titudes toward  the  game  have  been 
shaped  by  many  seasons  of  successful 
competition — and  by  many  years 
when  the  school  banned  football  and 
fielded  no  team  at  all. 

Duke,  then  known  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege, played  in  the  South's  first 
college-football  game  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  1888,  but  shortly  there- 
after gave  up  the  sport  for  25  years. 
Since  resuming  competition  in  1920, 
Duke  has  built  a  football  program 
which  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  successful  in  the  country. 

I  don't  propose  to  make  an  argu- 
ment for  college  football.  The  very 
fact  that  Duke  now  plays  the  game, 
after  its  unique  experience,  is  indica- 
tive of  our  opinion  of  the  game's 
worth.  We  plan  to  continue  our  pro- 
gram on  the  same  high  level  of  excel- 
lence, always  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  are  both  sane  and 
insane  approaches  to  the  game. 

Football  is  a  unifying  force  among 
our  students  and  alumni,  and  we 
think  it  plays  a  definite  and  benefi- 
cial role  in  the  educational  process. 
And  at  Duke  it  is  paying  its  own 
way  and  also  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port ol  minor  and  intramural  sports. 

Over  the  years,  Duke  football  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  wise 
administration,  excellent  coaching, 
rewarding  conference  affiliations,  and 
many    fine    players.    President    John 


Franklin  Crowell,  who  came  to  Dur- 
ham from  Yale,  organized  and 
coached  the  first  three  teams  in  the 
late  1880s.  Among  his  stars  were 
Thomas  Daniels  and  brothers  Robert 
Lee  Durham  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
Durham.  One  became  a  college  presi- 
dent, one  was  a  World  War  I  hero, 
another  a  successful  businessman. 

Trinity's  teams  won  Southern 
championships  and  fostered  tremen- 
dous school  pride,  but  in  the  1890s — 
as  now — there  was  talk  of  profes- 
sionalism in  college  football.  The 
faculty  took  no  halfway  measures  in 
forestalling  any  possible  link  with 
scandal.  It  abolished  the  sport. 

Yet  in  just  those  seven  years  of 
competition,  Trinity  football  had 
provided  many  cherished  memories. 
They  became  the  basis  for  dreams  of 
future  athletic  glory  during  the  long 
years  of  the  ban.  Alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  sport  waged  a  continu- 
ing battle  to  get  football  reinstated. 
Finally,  in   1920  they   succeeded. 

The  road  back  to  successful  compe- 
tition with  the  nation's  major  teams 
was  long  and  hard  for  Duke.  The 
1920  schedule  consisted  of  games  with 
Guilford,  Emory  and  Henry,  Lynch- 
burg, Elon,  and  Wofford — a  far  cry 
from  the  caliber  of  opposition  the 
Hlue  Devils  will  face  this  fall  in 
Michigan,  Georgia  Tech,  Navy, 
Notre  Dame,  and  six  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference   rivals! 

I  came  to  Duke  as  freshman  foot- 
ball coach  in  1926  and  participated 


A  three-sport  star  in  college,  Mr. 
Cameron  coached  Du\e  football 
and  basketball  teams  before  becoming 
director  of  athletics  in   1951. 

in  the  struggle  to  rebuild  a  topnotch 
football  program.  Thirteen  years  aft- 
er the  sport  was  resumed,  in  1933. 
Duke  won  the  Southern  Conference 
championship  under  Coach  Wallace 
Wade.  It  since  has  won  14  conference 
titles. 

Naturally,  Duke  has  received  many 
bowl  bids.  We  turned  some  of  them 
down — when  we  felt  our  team  was 
not  strong  enough,  or  when  we 
thought  the  game  would  interfere 
with  our  educational  purpose.  We 
forestalled  other  expected  bids  by 
making  it  clear  we  weren't  interested. 
As  a  result,  we've  played  in  only  six 
post-season  contests — two  each  in  the 
Rose  and  Orange  bowls,  and  one 
each  in  the  Cotton  and  Sugar  bowls. 
We've  won  three  and  lost  three  of 
those  games. 

Our  most  recent  bowl  memory  is 
one  of  our  proudest.  We  came  from 
behind  in  the  final  quarter  to  defeat 
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Arkansas,  7-6,  in  the  1961  Cotton 
Bowl  game.  The  victory  gave  our 
students  a  thrill  of  achievement 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
out  of  books,  and  it  reinforced  my 
belief  that  the  football  team  is  the 
most  effective  means  we  have  of 
impressing  upon  students  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  their  best. 

Each  school,  of  course,  must  con- 
duct its  football  program  as  best  it 
can,  with  regard  for  special  condi- 
tions, goals,  and  purposes.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  program  and  the 
athletic  department  should  be  just 
as  good  as  the  other  programs  and 
departments  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Our  teams  play  schedules  which 
challenge  their  best  efforts.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  our  concept  of  the  values  the 
game  should  teach  the  participants. 
We  expect  to  win  some  games  and 
lose  some  against  opponents  who 
command  respect. 

Playing  football  at  Duke  requires 
sacrifice.  We  don't  offer  a  major  in 
physical  education,  or  any  special 
curriculum  for  athletes.  They  must 
compete  against  first-class  students  in 
the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  religion, 
and  forestry.  We  are  proud  of  these 
schools  and  the  scholars  they  have 
produced,  and  they  are  known  and 
respected  the  world  over. 

A  single  standard  of  admission 
prevails  for  all  students,  and  coaches 
never  ask  faculty  members  for  special 
consideration  for  team  members. 
Under  these  demanding  conditions, 
four  of  our  football  players  earned 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  averages  in  the  1960- 
61  school  year. 

If  you  thumb  through  your  foot- 
ball memory,  you  probably  will  recall 
few  great  professional  stars  from 
Duke,  considering  the  school's  stature 
in  the  collegiate  football  world.  Yet 
the  record  of  team  achievement  can- 
not be  denied — conference  champion- 


ships and  bowl  successes  against 
major  opposition.  More  revealing,  I 
think,  is  a  study  of  the  achievements 
by  former  team  members  in  the  busi 
ness  and  professional  worlds.  It  sheds 
light  on  the  kind  of  nun  who  play 
football  for  Duke  and  how  they  play 
the  game. 

It  is  true  in  these  days  of  higher 
academic  standards,  of  course,  that 
some  players  ol  past  years  wouldn't 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  univer 
sity.  But  this  could  be  said  of  non- 
athletes,  too. 

We  at  Duke  welcome  the  new 
challenge.  Potential  college  football 
players  are  as  aware  as  anyone  else 
ol  the  higher  standards  for  college 
admission,  and  this  knowledge  serves 
as  an  incentive  for  them  to  work 
harder  in  high  school.  This  not  only 
makes  them  better  students  but  bet- 
ter players. 

Maintaining  a  sensible  and  success- 
ful football  program  is  a  difficut  task 
and  one  which  requires  the  school 
always  to  retain  over-all  control 
within  its  own  framework.  We  need 
and  encourage  enthusiastic  alumni 
support,  but  final  responsibility  and 
authority  must  rest  only  with  school 
officials,  deans,  faculty  committees, 
and  others  normally  delegated  pol- 
icy-making powers  by  the  university. 
If  the  athletic  department  surrenders 
control  to  an  outside  organization,  it 
soon  will  be  in  trouble. 

In  summary,  I  must  emphasize 
my  conviction  that  college  football 
is  one  of  the  best  instruments  for 
training  a  man  for  the  battles  ol 
life — when  it  is  conducted  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis.  And  I  must  repeat 
my  conviction  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  reasonable  and  successful  at  the 
same  time. 

Only  recently,  a  large  Southern 
university  announced  that  ii  was 
beginning  a  program  oi  football  de- 
emphasis.  Press  releases  outlined  the 
plan    in    detail.    Reading    them,    we 


Du\e  halfbacf^  Bob  Garda  {top)  was 
dec  led  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  I960. 
John  Tinnell,  Roy  Bostocl(,  and  Rex 
Adams  (bottom,  left  to  right)  all 
qualified  for   membership. 


quickly  discovered  that  when  the 
school  had  de-emphasi/.ed  it  would 
be  following  a  program  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  pursued  lor  40 
years  at  Duke! 

In  one  sense,  perhaps,  we  at  Duke 
have  had  a  de-emphasi/.ed  football 
program  all  along.  Hut  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  been,  an,  or  will 
intent  with  second  best.  So  long 
as  I  am  responsible  for  the  depart 
nu.  ni  of  physical  edu<  ation  and  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  I  will  recommend 
that  we  continue  to  pl.i\  the  In  si 
teams  in  football.  We  shall  continue 
su  iving  to  be  among  the  top  t<  .mis 
in  the  nation  w  ith  athletes  who  are 
Students  in  every  sense  ol  the  word. 

I  believe  this  plan  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  ol  excellence  pursued 
by  other  departments  ol  Duke. 

Students  study  languages  in 
new  isolation   booths  at  Pacific, 
where  there  is  heavy  emphasis 
on  international  relations. 


A  mother  of  three  stoutly  defends  the  younger  set: 

Children  Should 
Be  Seen--Not  Slurred 


By  MARJORIE  S.  PITHER 
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/HILDREN  have  had  a  lot  of  bad 
publicity  lately,  outright  slander, 
really.  Between  Jean  Kerr's  daisy- 
eaters  and  Elinor  Goulding  Smith's 
housemates,  somebody  who  doesn't 
know  Children  personally  might 
think  they  were  monsters  or  some- 
thing. I,  for  one,  like  Children  better 
than  People.  I  really  do,  and  I  can 
give  you  a  hundred  good  reasons 
why. 

For  one  thing,  People  are  wet 
blankets.  If  somebody  says,  "Let's  do 
this"  or  "Let's  do  that,"  People  first 
think  of  all  the  reasons  why  they 
can't.  They're  too  tired,  or  it's  too 
close  to  dinnertime,  or  they  have  to 
put  the  screens  up,  or  take  the  screens 
down,  or  something.  If  they  finally 
do  it,  after  all  that,  they  keep  think- 
ing about  all  those  things  and  they 
don't  have  any  fun. 

Children  on  the  other  hand  are 
enthusiastic.  They're  always  ready  to 
tin  practically  anything,  whether  it's 
going  to  look  at  somebody's  new 
puppies,  or  swing  in  the  back  yard,  or 
shoot  fireworks,  or  make  popcorn. 
They're  never  too  tired.  Children 
first  think  of  all  the  reasons  why 
they  should  do  things.  They  like  to 
play  marbles,  fly  model  airplanes, 
kick  tin  cans,  dig  tor  fishing  worms, 
play  cowboys  and  Indians,  and  turn 
somersaults. 

Another  thing,  People  are  phony. 
You  can't  believe  a  word  they  say. 
They  pretend  to  like  other  People 
while  they're  with  them  and  then, 
right  after,  they'll  say  they  don't  like 
i  hem  at  all.  They  try  hard  to  hide 
their  feelings.  If  they  get  mad.  they 
don't  come  right  out  and  say  so;  in- 


stead they  get  ulcers,  or  drive  too  fast, 
or  make  sarcastic  remarks,  or  hold  a 
grudge  forever  and  ever.  They  even 
hide  it  when  they  feel  happy. 

Children,  however,  are  candid. 
They  don't  pretend  about  what  they 
like  and  don't  like.  If  you  say, 
"Would  you  like  to  have  a  peanut- 
butter  sandwich?"  or  "Would  you 
like  to  stay  here  with  me?"  or 
"Would  you  like  to  play  outdoors?" 
they'll  tell  you.  Children  don't  pre- 
tend to  like  you  if  they  really  don't; 
they  act  the  way  they  feel.  If  they 
get  mad,  they  simply  throw  a  tan- 
trum, which  blows  over  fast  and 
then  it's  all  finished  and  done  with. 
They  forgive  and  forget  in  just  about 
two  minutes  flat.  If  they're  happy, 
they  really  show  it:  they  dance  and 
skip  and  laugh  and  then  everybody 
around  feels  happy,  too. 

People  sleep  too  much.  They  take 
naps,  even  when  nobody  can  make 
them.  But  Children  hate  sleep.  They 
love  being  awake  because  they  love 
life  so  much.  That's  why  they  put 
up  such  a  big  fight  about  going  to 
bed.  And  they  don't  have  any  trouble 
bouncing  out  in  the  morning.  Chil- 
dren are  glad  when  morning  comes 
— like  the  birds,  they're  gay  as  soon 
as  they  wake  up.  They  never  need 
coffee  first. 

People  aren't  friendly,  either.  You 
don't  see  them  going  around  making 
friends  in  the  supermarket,  or  on  the 
bus,  or  while  they're  in  a  park.  Even 
if  they're  introduced  they're  afraid 
to  ask  about  the  things  they  want  to 
know.  You  don't  hear  People  ask 
each  other,  "How  old  are  you?"  or 
"Do  you  want  to  be  my  friend?"  or 


things  like  that.  But  Children  are 
very  friendly.  They  don't  care  any- 
thing about  anybody's  race,  creed,  or 
color.  They  like  the  TV  repair  man 
and  the  nurse  in  the  doctor's  office 
and  the  old  man  who  feeds  pigeons 
and  the  baby  next  door  and  the  clean- 
ing woman  and  practically  every- 
body. 

People  don't  really  appreciate  na- 
ture. All  they  know  to  do  is  look 
at  nature  or  take  pictures  of  it  and 
then  look  at  them.  They  say,  "Isn't 
this  a  lovely  hill?"  or  "What  a  nice 
tree!"  or  "My,  the  lilacs  are  beauti- 
ful." 

Children  really  appreciate  nature. 
They  roll  like  logs  down  the  grassy 
slope,  bumping  along  and  giggling 
at  the  way  the  weeds  tickle.  Then 
they  run  down  it  with  their  arms 
spread  out  and  they're  airplanes  or 
birds,  and  they  feel  the  wind.  They 
don't  just  look  at  the  lilacs.  They 
smell  them,  and  then  taste  the  leaves, 
and  take  a  flower  apart  to  see  how  it's 
made,  and  crawl  through  the  bushes 
to  find  out  what  they're  like  under- 
neath. They  climb  up  in  the  tree 
to  sway  on  the  branches  and  find  out 
how  rough  the  bark  is  and  if  there 
are  any  birds'  nests.  Children  don't 
just  stand  there  looking  at  nature. 
They  smell  it  and  feel  it  and  taste  it 
and  see  how  it  looks  from  under- 
neath and  all  round. 

People  are  pretty  dull.  They  aren't 
really  interested  in  much.  Children 
are  interested  in  everything.  They're 
interested  in  telephones  and  God  and 
bugs  and  stars  and  baseball  and 
steam  shovels  and  anything  you  can 
think  of.  They  are  really   bursting 
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with  curiosity  and  bubbling  with 
questions. 

People  are  always  stewing  about 
what  other  People  will  think.  They 
do  not  do  much  of  what  they  want 
to  do.  They  get  all  dressed  up  when 
they  go  out  so  other  People  won't 
think  they're  sloppy  or  don't  know 
any  better,  even  if  they're  more  com- 
fortable in  their  shorts  and  old  tennis 
shoes.  They  even  go  into  debt  so 
other  People  won't  find  out  that  they 
don't  have  as  much  money  as  they 
want  them  to  think  they  have! 

Children  don't  give  a  hoot  about 
what  others  think.  When  People  say, 
"What  will  Mr.  Brown  think  of  a 
big  boy  like  you  acting  this  way?" 
or  "What  will  the  neighbors  think  of 
a  big  girl  like  you  getting  so 
muddy?"  Children  tell  them,  "I 
don't  care!"  It's  true.  They  don't 
care.  They  never  get  dressed  up  un- 
less they're  made  to.  Children  will 
even  tell  you  exactly  how  much 
money  they  have.  They  don't  care 
if  you  know.  Even  if  they  don't  have 
one  single  cent. 

People  are  always  waiting  until 
things  are  over.  That  way  they  spend 
a  lot  of  time  being  bored,  which 
shows  up  in  their  dispositions.  Say 
they're  riding  along  on  a  bus;  thev're 
just  waiting  until  they  get  some- 
where. Or  say  they're  at  the  garage 
while  the  car  is  being  fixed;  they're 
just  waiting  until  they  can  be  on  their 
way  again.  The  minute  they  catch 
up  to  what  they're  waiting  for,  they 
start  waiting  for  the  next  thing. 

Children,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy 
things  while  they're  going  on.  They 
have  a  good  time  counting  telephone 
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poles  along  the  highway,  watching 
the  mechanic  work  on  the  motor,  or 
skipping  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk. 
That  way  they're  happy  as  they  go 
along  and  not  all  the  time  waiting 
to  be  happy. 

Besides,  People  think  for  a  thing 
to  be  good  it  has  to  cost  money. 
Children  know  you  can  get  lots  of 
things  for  nothing.  They  can  have 
dandelions  for  nothing.  They  can 
take  vases  and  old  inner  tubes  and 
bottles  and  a  broken  phonograph  and 
an  empty  candy  box  and  lots  of 
other  things  out  of  trash  cans  in  the 
alley.  They  can  pick  up  rocks  with 
sparkles  like  diamonds  in  them  and 
feathers  and  a  big  packing  box  for 
a  fort  and  lots  of  other  things  without 
spending  one  single  cent! 

I  could  go  on  with  all  the  other 
reasons  why  I  like  Children  better 
than  People,  but  it  would  take  about 
a  million  years.  What  I'd  much 
rather  do  is  have  somebody  explain 
this  to  me:  when  People  say  to  other 
People,  "You're  so  childish!"  why  do 
they  say  it  in  .t  derogatory  tone'  I 
think  it's  just  about  the  nicest  compli- 
ment there  is. 

You  sec  I  remember  wh.it  our 
Lord  said  about  our  becoming  like 
little    children. 


"Children  are  enthusiastic  .   .   .  ready 

to  do  practically  anything,  whethei 

it's  going  to  loo\  at  somebody  '• 

new  puppies,  or  swing  in  the  bat  k 

yard,   or   .    .    .    ma\e   popcorn. 

They're    never    too    tired." 


A  blend  of  homespun  humor  and  shrewd  sanity — this  was 

WILL  ROGERS: 

Methodistical  Philosopher 


By  HOMER CROY 

Author,  Our  Will  Rogers 
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HE  REVEREND  Colonel  William  Penn  Adair 
Rogers,  that's  how  we  might  have  known  him  if  his 
mother'd  had  her  way.  But  it's  probably  better  that  Will 
Rogers  never  became  a  Methodist  minister,  as  his  mother 
had  hoped.  He  came  around  to  his  own  style  of  preach- 
ing, using  rope  tricks  instead  of  hand  waving  while  he 
taught  Americans  plenty  about  fair  play  and  tolerance 
and  helpfulness  and  humility  and  honesty.  Anyway, 
whoever  heard  of  a  minister  who  couldn't  talk  except 
he  had  a  chew  of  gum,  and  thought  syntax  "must  be 
bad,  havin'  both  sin  and  tax  in  it"? 

Will's  born  name,  sure  enough,  led  off  with  "Colonel." 
The  real  Colonel  Adair,  a  full-blooded  Cherokee,  had 
led  a  Cherokee  mounted  regiment  in  the  Civil  War. 
Clem  Rogers,  Will's  dad,  had  been  his  lieutenant.  They 
became  lifelong  friends.  At  the  time  Will  was  born  in 
1879,  the  colonel's  wife  was  visiting  at  the  Rogers  home. 
When  the  newborn's  hollerings  started,  Mrs.  Adair  asked 
the  privilege  of  naming  him.  That's  how  the  little  fellow 
entered  life  with  an  eagle  on  his  shoulder.  The  full  name 
appears  on  the  authenticated  Cherokee  Rolls  for  1880 
which,  so  far  as  is  known,  Will  never  bothered  to  look 
up. 

I  learned  about  Mrs.  Rogers'  wish  for  her  son  to  be  a 
preacher  soon  after  a  book  I  wrote  was  chosen  as  Will's 
first  talking  picture  and  we  were  introduced.  Soon  as  he 
found  I  was  a  Methodist,  we  didn't  have  any  trouble 
getting  acquainted.  Even  before  that,  touring  the  country 
as  a  lecturer,  he  especially  liked  to  talk  in  Methodist 
churches.  Usually  he'd  start  off  saying  that  his  mother 
had  been  a  Methodist  and  that  she  had  him  picked  for  a 
preaching  career.  Then,  eyes  twinkling,  he'd  explain: 
"But  I  slipped  and  became  an  actor.  I'm  thankful  she 
never  knowed  it!" 

Will's  mother  died  when  he  was  10,  but  the  influence 
<>!  her  early  teachings  hovered  over  him  the  rest  of 
his  life.  She  had  a  rich  sense  of  humor  and  a  tongue 
quick  as  a  jaybird's  wing.  She  had  musical  ability, 
t<">.  and  ordered  the  first  piano  brought  into  the  section 
ol  northeastern  Oklahoma  around  what  now  is  Rogers 
County  (named  after  Will's  dad).  She  and  Will  often 
sang  Methodist  hymns  together.  There  even  was  a  time 
when  Will  fancied  his  boyish  soprano  that  of  a  real 
singer.  Neighbors  treated  to  this  entertainment  found  it 
easy  to  restrain  their  enthusiasm.  Anyway,  his  mother 
wanted  him  to  be  a  Methodist  minister,  and  it  was  so 
planned.  But  he  was  to  "slip  and  become  an  actor." 


As  a  boy,  he  hated  school.  As  a  man,  he  taught  a  nation 
how  to  laugh  at  itself — and  li\e  it! 

Will's  dad  was  a  gruff,  domineering  businessman,  about 
as  different  from  his  wife  and  youngest  child  as  cream 
from  clabber.  He  worked  hard  and  clung  to  money 
like  a  sandbur  to  a  horse  blanket.  By  the  time  Will  came 
along,  Clem  Rogers  was  the  third  richest  man  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  He  didn't  say  much  directly  against 
Will's  being  a  minister,  but  sometimes  would  point  out 
that  there  wasn't  much  money  in  it.  As  for  his  wife's  wish 
for  grace  before  meals,  Clem  obliged — at  breakneck 
speed,  so  as  not  to  waste  time  getting  to  the  vittles.  He 
worked  on  Sunday,  too,  and  expected  his  help  to  do 
the  same.  All  in  all,  he  wasn't  exactly  what  you'd  call  a 
good  influence  on  a  young  sprout  headed  for  a  semi- 
nary. 

Will's  dad  was  largely  responsible  for  dealing  out 
the  worst  piece  of  luck  that  could  happen  to  a  growing 
boy.  Will  hated  school;  he  was  even  pouty  when  his 
mother  tried  to  teach  him  the  piano.  Then  came  a 
thunderclap  that  practically  scalped  him.  His  father 
decided  Will  would  have  to  go  to  Tahlequah  to  attend  the 
Cherokee  Female  Seminary,  the  school  the  boy's  mother 
had  attended.  It  was  downright  humiliatin'.  But  the  boy 
was  packed  up  and,  kicking  like  a  steer,  shipped  off  to 
the  girls'  school. 

He  was  the  only  boy  there — and  he  determined  to 
get  out  fast.  At  night  he  would  creep  behind  girls  and 
send  up  a  war  whoop  that  made  their  bustles  shake. 
The  girls  complained  to  the  faculty.  Will  sent  up  more 
whoops.  In  two  weeks  he  was  back  at  the  ranch. 

Soon    more    trouble    loomed.    This    time    his    father 
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chose  the  Harrell  Institute  .it  Muskogee,  a  Methodisl 
institution.  The  student  body  included  two  boys — Will 
and  the  president's  son.  Will  launched  another  imagina- 
tive anti-school  campaign,  and  inside  of  three  weeks 
his  father  had  a  letter  from  the  president  suggesting  ih.it 
Will  be  "removed"  because  he  was  "not  doing  well." 

Soon  after,  tragedy  hit  the  Rogers'  household.  While 
Will  was  fighting  the  measles,  his  mother  got  what  was 
then  called  the  flux.  A  doctor,  summoned  by  wire, 
changed  teams  twice  in  a  36-mile  race  against  time,  but 
Will's  mother  died  before  he  arrived.  Will,  so  sick  he 
couldn't  attend  the  funeral,  had  lost  his  devoted,  deeply 
religious  mother.  It  was  the  saddest  day  of  the  10-year- 
old's  life. 

Even  if  his  mother  had  lived,  it  is  doubtful  that  Will 
would  have  ended  up  a  preacher.  He  was  restless,  loved 
the  outdoors,  and  didn't  take  to  book  learnin'  at  all. 
He  saved  his  talent  and  enthusiasm  for  practicing  rope 
tricks,  riding  fast  horses,  visiting  friends,  and  joshing 
with  the  boys.  This  cantankerousness  weighed  heavily 
on  his  dad,  who  had  no  other  male  heir  to  take  over  the 
ranch.  Clem  Rogers  tried  to  harness  the  boy's  spirit  and 
get  a  good  education  stuffed  into  him  by  sending  him 
to  three  more  schools,  one  the  Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 
of  Neosho,  Mo.,  run  by  the  former  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  But  at  19,  after  not  quite  a  year  of  enter- 
taining fellow  cadets  at  Kemper  Military  School  over  in 
Boonville,  Will  shook  the  Missouri  dust  from  his  feet  and 
lit  out  for  Texas.  That  ended  his  formal  education. 

He  rode  herd  a  few  months  before  returning  home 
to  confront  his  father,  who  still  nursed  the  flickering 
hope  that  his  son  might  someday  settle  down  and  run 
the  family  ranch.  That  hope  soon  died.  Yet  Will  was 
not  an  incorrigible;  in  many  ways  he  was  more  sober- 
minded  than  his  raucous  companions.  Unlike  them,  he 
did  not  play  cards,  gamble,  smoke,  or  drink.  Where 
they  prided  themselves  on  their  swearing,  Will  had  no 
part  of  it.  He  liked  to  play  pranks,  but  never  harmful 
ones.  His  mother  had  laid  foundations  that  were  to  stick 
for  a  lifetime. 

When  Will  finally  settled  on  a  career,  however,  it 
was  far  removed  from  the  ministry.  At  the  beginning 
he  was  just  a  tank-town  vaudeville  lasso  twirler,  no 
more.  He  never  said  a  word  on  stage  or  tried  to  be 
funny.  One  night,  though,  he  broke  silence  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  difficult  new  rope  trick.  The  words  he  used 
weren't  funny,  but  his  personality  showed  through. 
When  the  folks  laughed,  Will  was  flabbergasted.  In  fad, 
he  was  downright  depressed — until  fellow  performers 
convinced  him  that  getting  laughs  was  good  show  biz. 
Once  Will  put  his  mind  to  it,  he  didn't  have  much 
trouble  being  funny. 

For  a  good  while,  Will  never  went  on  stage  or  lec- 
tured before  a  group  without  a  wad  of  chewing  gum  in 
his  mouth  and  a  lariat  in  his  hand.  After  a  time  he  found 
he  didn't  even  need  the  rope.  He'd  just  stroll  on  stage, 
hands  in  pockets,  and  talk.  That  was  all.  Just  talk.  But 
what  magnificent  talk  it  was!  He'd  talk  on  anything. 


The  name  of  Will  Rogers  often  is  seen  in  his 

native  state,  Oklahoma.  Here  is  a  cornerstone  marker 

at  a  Methodist  church  in  Tulsa. 


Will  didn't  turn  into  another  gag  man  with  a  rep- 
ertoire ot  tired  jokes  ground  out  In  lured  writers.  He 
was  himself,  on  or  off  stage.  He  didn't  have  a  sel 
routine  because  Ik  wanted  Eresh  humor,  though  u  some 
times  lacked  polish  in  on-the-spot  improvisation.  People 
could  never  take  themselves  too  seriously  with  Will 
around  to  stick  pins  in  inflated  i gos.  He  loved  to  whittle 
at  the  "ins"  cockily  riding  on  top  of  the  world.  To  Ins 
great  credit,  he  never  took  a  crack  at  those  who  were 
"out"  or  "down."  He  always  championed  the  Little  guy. 

Will  never  was  a  regular  churchgoer,  yet  he  expected 
his  children  to  attend  Sunday  school  every  week.  When 
he  lived  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  the  community  had  no 
church;  Sunday  school  was  held  in  a  grammar  school. 
Will  pitched  in  and  helped  raise  money  lor  what  still 
operates  as  the  Beverly   Hills  Community  Church. 

Not  that  Will  never  talked  about  his  Methodist  up- 
bringing. While  lecturing  in  the  summer  of  1928,  for 
example,  he  appeared  before  a  group  of  Methodists  at 
Ocean  Grove,  N.J.  [See  Methodism-by-theSea,  July. 
1959,  page  76.  |  He  described  the  experience  in  his  weekly 
syndicated  newspaper  column : 

"I  tole  'cm  I  was  a  Methodist,"  he  wrote.  "I  didn't 
tell  'em  I  was  South  Methodist  or  they  would  throwed  me 
in  the  ocean.  There  is  two  bunches  of  Methodists.  One 
believed  in  slavery,  the  other  didn't.  The  War  has  been 
over  65  years,  but  they  are  still  building  dilferent 
churches.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  lor  these  de- 
nominations to  be  separate  as  there  is  lor  blondes  to  go 
to  one  church,  and  brunettes  to  another.  The  Civil  War 
has  been  over  65  years,  but  the  churches  are  the  only  ones 
that  haven't  found  it  out."  * 

In  that  same  year,  Will  began  to  mention  epitaphs. 
The  subject  fascinated  him.  He  suggested  this  as  his: 
"He  joked  about  every  prominent  man  ot  his  time,  but 
he  never  met  one  he  disliked." 

Now  Will  did  dislike  certain  persons,  let  the  world 
believe  what  it  will.  But  he  never  said  anything  against 


*  They   did   find   out,    however,    and    in    1989    the    three    main    b"" 
North,    South,    and    Protestant     met    at    Kan  a      City  ante    The 

Methodist   Church    with    approximately    ten    m>i!,.,r<    members. 
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In  his  sayings,  people  find  .  .  . 

The  Heart  of  Will  Rogers 


THE  HEART  of  this  man  called 
Will  Rogers,  who  made  his  mark 
indelibly  on  the  American  scene 
with  homely  wit  and  down-to-earth 
trulhs,  is  in  the  things  he  said.  Here, 
for  the  true  flavor  of  Will,  are  a  few 
of  the  comments  he  offered  between 
chaws  of  gum: 

on  politics  .  .  . 

Come  pretty  near  having  two  holi- 
days of  equal  importance  in  the  same 
week,  Halloween  and  Election,  and 
of  the  two,  Election  provides  us  the 
most  fun.  On  Halloween  they  put 
pumpkins  on  their  heads,  and  on 
Election  they  don't  have  to. 

Take  the  election.  Now,  one  side 
couldent  or  wouldent  want  to  know 
really  what  the  other  side  could  do 
or  really  thought  they  could  do. 
Both  sides  just  spent  the  whole  sum- 
mer hunting  up  things  to  cuss  the 
other  side  on. 

on  government  .  .  . 

This  country  has  come  to  feel  the 
same  when  Congress  is  in  session 
as  we  do  when  the  baby  gets  hold 
of  a  hammer.  It's  just  a  question  of 
how  much  damage  he  can  do  with 
it  before  we  can  take  it  away  from 
him. 

on  international  affairs  .  .  . 

There's  the  one  thing  no  Nation 
can  ever  accuse  us  of  and  that  is 
Secret  Diplomacy.  Our  Foreign  deal- 
ings are  an  Open  Book,  generally  a 
Check  Book. 

on  religion  .  .  . 

Can  you  imagine  our  Savior  dy- 
ing for  all  of  us,  yet  we  have  to 
argue  over  just  whether  he  dident 
die  lor  us  personally.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
I  wonder  it  his  lessons  of  sacrifice 
and  devotion  was  pretty  near  lost 
on  a  lot  of  us. 

on  education  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  as  stupid  as  an 
educated  man  if  you  get  off  the 
thing  that  he  was  educated  in. 

on  business  .  .  . 

Any  hour  somebody  is  begging 
and  imploring  us  to  go  to  the  drug 
store  and  buy  something  that  will 
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The  unruly  topknot  and  ready 
smile  so  typical  of  Will  Rogers  are 
captured  by  artist  Herb  Roth. 

take  the  wrinkles  out  of  our  ears, 
lift  our  eyebrows,  bring  back  that 
ruddy  complexion.  There  is  as  many 
gadgets  on  the  market  to  overhaul 
men  as  there  is  women. 

A  Holding  Company  is  a  thing 
where  you  hand  an  accomplice  the 
goods  while  the  policeman  searches 
you. 

The  minute  a  fellow  gets  into  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  quits 
mowing  his  own  lawn. 

on  movies  .  .  . 

[Hollywood]  will  film  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  when  it  is  made,  figure 
out  that  it  is  not  a  good  release 
title  and  not  catchy  enough,  so  it 
will  be  released  under  the  heading, 
A  Red  Hot  Meal  or  The  G astro- 
nomical Orgy.f 

on  life  in  general  .  .  . 

You  must  never  disagree  with  a 
man  while  you  are  facing  him.  Go 
around  behind  him  and  look  the 
same  way  he  is  looking  and  you  will 
see  that  things  look  different  from 
what  they  do  when  you  are  facing 
him. 

Half  our  life  is  spent  trying  to 
find  something  to  do  with  the  time 
we  have  rushed  through  life  trying 
to  save. 

f  From     Autobiography    of     Will     T! 
Used    by    permission    of    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company. 

All  other  quotes  from  Will  Rotters'  news- 
paper columns.  Reproduced  by  permission 
of  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


them.  His  way  of  handling  the 
situation  was  simple:  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  If  it  couldn't  be 
avoided,  he'd  speak  as  cordially  as 
he   could — then   scoot. 

Anyway,  epitaphs  got  to  be  a  reg- 
ular lecture  topic.  Will  probably 
mentioned  20  or  more  at  various 
times,  no  two  alike.  One  of  the  clever- 
est was:  "Here  lies  Will  Rogers. 
Politicians  turned  honest,  and  he 
starved  to  death."  The  likes  of  these 
attracted  little  attention.  He  never 
dreamed  his  first  would  become 
world  famous. 

It  happened  in  Boston  in  1930, 
during  a  lecture  tour.  As  usual,  Will 
wandered  out,  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  gum  going,  and  started  off  with 
a  genial  "Howdy,  folks."  On  this 
night,  he  repeated  a  story  he  had 
used  often  before. 

"I've  got  my  epitaph  all  worked 
out,"  he  said.  "When  I'm  tucked 
away  in  the  old  graveyard  west  of 
Oologah  (his  home  town  in  Okla- 
homa), I  hope  they  will  cut  this 
epitaph:  'Here  lies  Will  Rogers.  He 
joked  about  every  prominent  man 
of  his  time,  but  he  never  met  one 
he  didn't  like.'  I'm  so  proud  of  that, 
I  can  hardly  wait  till  they  can  use 
it." 

He  had  in  mind  only  politicians. 
But  a  reporter  from  a  Boston  paper 
that  night  misquoted  him  as  saying 
flatly,  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't 
like."  A  wire  service  picked  up  the 
story  and  soon  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
nation.  Will  was  astonished.  Why, 
nobody  had  paid  any  mind  to  it  be- 
fore. He  had  been  using  it  for  many 
years. 

And  he'd  probably  be  more  sur- 
prised now  to  see  it  carved  on  the 
base  of  his  statue  at  the  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  in  Claremore,  Okla. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Memorial 
Building  is  carved  another  of  his 
sayings  which  I  think  best  sums  up 
his  attitude  toward  life  and  his  fel- 
low humans.  It  is  this: 

"We  are  here  just  for  a  spell  and 
then  pass  on.  So  get  a  few  laughs  and 
do  the  best  you  can.  Live  your  life 
so  that  whenever  you  lose,  you  are 
ahead." 

That's  probably  not  the  way  a  real 
man  of  tbe  cloth  would  have  put  it. 
But  it  was  just  how  Will  felt  about 
things,  and  he  spoke  it  out  plain  as 
he  always  did. 

It  was  the  way  he  lived  his  life. 
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ON  A  240-acre  campus  in  suburban  Macon,  Ga.,  tall,  white  columns 
front  red-brick  buildings  of  Georgian  colonial  design;  and  on  moon- 
lit nights  the  soft  south  wind  carries  more  than  a  hint  of  magnolias 
and  honeysuckle.  There's  a  sparkling  blue  lake,  a  woodland  area — 
and  traditions  that  go  back  125  years  to  the  founding  of  Wesleyan 
College,  the  first  school  in  the  world  to  grant  degrees  to  women.  As 
expected,  one  finds  pretty  girls  galore,  many  of  them  Georgia's 
famed,  soft-voiced  "peaches"  others  with  different  accents  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  several  foreign  countries. 

When  Wesleyan  was  chartered  in  1836  by  the  Georgia  legislature, 
one  representative  protested  that,  "It  is  unwomanly  for  a  girl  to  be 
educated  beyond  the  ability  to  read  the  New  Testament!'  For  more 
than  a  century,  the  typical  "Wesleyanne"  has  been  a  charming  refuta- 
tion of  this  claim.  For  she  has  been  trained  not  only  to  be  widely 
read  but  also  "to  become  poised,  gracious,  and  clear-thinking!' 


The  President:  Li\e  many  before  him, 

W.  Earl  Strickland  is  a  Methodist  minister. 


In  the  old  tradition,  May  Queen  Pat  Summey  and  her  court  pose  prettily  on  a  white-columned  porch  at  Wesleyan. 


Wai-Min  Yung  of  Hong  Kong  and  a 
portrait  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek^,  who 
once  boarded  on  the  Wesleyan  campus. 
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UNLIKE  MANY  Southern  schools,  Wesleyan  remained  open  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Union  troops  came  to  Macon  and,  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  a  Yankee  band  serenaded  the  girls — who  stopped  their  ears 
until  the  conductor  obliged  by  playing  Dixie.  In  1867,  only  nine 
girls  graduated;  they  wore  plain  cotton  dresses,  "unruffled  and  un- 
trimmed!'  Alumnae  throughout  the  South  were  typical  of  those 
Civil  War  wives  described  by  Henry  W.  Crady:  "Reared  in  luxury, 
[they J  cut  up  their  dresses  and  made  breeches  for  their  husbands, 
and  .  .  .  gave  their  hands  to  work!'  To  reach  Wesleyan  and  an  edu- 
cation in  the  Southern  tradition,  one  girl  traveled  in  a  railroad  boxcar. 
While  Wesleyan  today  is  not  a  finishing  school  in  the  strict  sense, 
graduates  are  taught  to  be  at  home  on  the  ballroom  floor  or  astride  a 
hunting  horse;  equally  well,  they  can  sew,  cook,  patch,  take  charge 
of  a  PTA  meeting  or  panel  discussion,  or  teach  a  church-school  class. 


A  gracious  model  for  Wesleyan  art  students  is  Macon's  Thaddeus  Holt  Mansion,  built  in  the  1840s. 
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It's  still  1961-and  Pat  Bonner  and  Emma  Jones  arc  in  the  room  where  Alpha  Delta  Pi, 
the  nation's  first  sorority,  was  born.   Wesleyan  since  has  abandoned  sororities. 
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WHEN  Sidney  Lanier,  the  poet,  returned  to  his  home  in  Macon 
alter  months  in  a  Northern  prison  camp,  he  hoarded  tor  a  time  on 
the  Wesleyan  campus.  A  musician  as  well  as  a  poet,  Ik  entertained 
many  with  his  flute  playing— a  talent  which  captivated  h  Iturc 
wile,'  Mary  Day.  He  found  Wesleyan  .111  island  in  the  tui 
times,  and  music  a  "gospel  whereof  the  people   have  1 
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Wesleyannes  study 
by  the  lake  or  in  their 
favorite  campus  nooks,  but 
sooner  or  later  the 
library  calls. 


Few  plan  careers 
in  science,  but  Wesleyan 
girls  are  encouraged 
to  explore  new  worlds 
of  knowledge. 


At  the  keyboard 
of  one  of  the  South' s  largest 
organs  is  Joyce  Veal, 
whose  father  is  a 
Methodist  minister. 
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WESLEYAN  grants  degrees  in  the  liberal  and  fine  arts, 
with  emphasis  on  religion,  music,  and  teaching.  The 
school  has  produced  more  than  its  share  of  church  organ- 
ists and  choristers  [see  below],  more  than  its  share  of 
preachers'  wives  (Emory's  famed  School  of  Theology  is 


not  far  away).  George  E  Pierce,  the  first  president,  was  a 
Methodist  minister  who  later  became  bishop.  Since  then 
many  ministers,  including  the  current  president,  have 
served  in  this  capacity — on  the  original  Macon  campus 
as  well  as  on  the  present  site,  occupied  33  years 


Exercise:  From  the  school's  own  stables.  Rhythm:  In  Wesleyan's  gymnasium. 


Drama:  With  a  male  student's  head  at  sta\e. 


Grace:  With  thrust  and  parry  of  the  foil. 
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ADMISSION  to  Wesleyan — "intentionally  small  and 
traditionally  select" — is  based  on  character,  personal 
qualities,  and  scholastic  aptitude.  The  program,  both 
intensively  academic  and  extracurricular,  is  based  on 
learning-by-doing.  The  student  body  includes  many 
girls  from  well-to-do  families — but  there  are  scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  self-help  opportunities 
for  able  girls  who  otherwise  could  not  attend.  Among 
510  enrolled  this  year  are  14  men — admitted,  the  girls 
say  with  tongue  in  cheek,  so  drama-conscious  Wes- 
leyannes  will  have  male  leads  for  their  numerous 
stage  productions. 

The  "Wesleyan  adventure"  includes  many  facilities 
beyond  the  classroom:  a  10-acre  lake,  a  rustic  cabin, 
woodland  trails,  a  golf  course,  a  gymnasium  with  an 
indoor  swimming  pool,  and  an  $800,000  fine  arts  audi- 
torium. Overall,  Wesleyan — where  the  atmosphere  is 
decidedly  Christian — has  succeeded  in  combining  the 
"knowledge  and  piety"  considered  by  John  Wesley, 
founder  of  Methodism,  as  vital  to  the  "whole  person!' 


Jan  Oates,  a  Christian-education  major,  finds 
Pastor  David  Duc\  of  Macon  a  helpful  counselor. 


Clothes—and  how  to  ma\e  and  model  them— are  objects  of  the  spring  fashion  show. 


After  class,  refreshment  in  the  student  center. 


Tuning  up:  The  all-girl  washboard  band. 
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IF  THE  125-year-old  traditions  of  Wes- 
leyan  College  seem  to  smile  down  on 
Miss  Wesleyanne  of  1961,  it  is  because 
she  is  a  healthy,  fun-loving  girl  just  as  in- 
clined toward  the  snack  bar  and  the  late 
jam  session  as  any  other  normal  college 
girl.  Education  for  life  is  many  things;  it 
is  a  part  of  living,  but  it  is  preparation  for 
the  future.  Wesleyan  is  for  the  crucial 
years  when  a  girl  undergoes  the  transfor- 
mation from  adolescence  to  the  charm 
and  poise  of  the  mature  woman. 


Many  sweethearts  come  to  stand  before  this  window. 

But  the  Wesleyan  story  does  not  end  here.  It's  just  beginning! 


Discussing  the  Bible,  students  as\ 

Dr.  Unite         own,  professor  of  religion 

at  Wesleyan,  to  pull  up  a  chair. 
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Outlining  the  purpose 
of  the  12  articles  is  Dr. 
Gerald  O.  McCulloh, 
director  of  ministerial 
education,  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Education. 


Dr.  McCulloh  introduces  a  new  series:  WE  BELIEVE 


Signs  are  multiplying  that  there  is  an 
upsurging  of  interest  throughout  America 
in  the  great  question:  "Why?" 

We  who  are  in  theology  might  rephrase 
it:  "What  is  the  end  of  man?" 

Recognizing  that  this  is  a  special  con- 
cern of  Methodist  seminaries,  TOGETHER, 
with  this  issue,  starts  a  series  under  the 
general  heading  of  We  Believe.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  join  with  the  Association 
of  Methodist  Theological  Schools  in  co- 
operating with  TOGETHER  to  arrange  12 
topics  largely  drawn  from  the  Articles  of 
Religion  and  creeds  used  by  Methodists. 

These  12  topics  range  the  field  of  our 
beliefs.    Each   has   been   assigned    to   the 


president  or  dean  of  a  theological  school 
who  in  turn  has  chosen  from  his  faculty 
a  member  qualified  to  discuss  the  topic. 

The  purpose  is  to  present  basic  beliefs 
in  a  style  suited  to  popular  interest  and 
understanding.  In  this  intention,  our  fam- 
ily magazine  is  following  the  example  of 
John  Wesley,  Methodism's  founder.  He 
sought  for  "plain  truth  for  plain  people." 

Methodism  has  not  been  a  dogmatic 
sect.  But  neither  has  it  been  a  scattering 
of  people  who  have  not  known  what  they 
believe.  The  We  Believe  series  is  presented 
in  order  that  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  in  Christ  may  be  more  fully  understood 
among  "the  people  called  Methodists." 


The  Church: 


Here  Man  Worships  and  Serves 


By  F.  THOMAS  TROTTER 

Dean  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Fine  Arts 
Southern  California  School  of  Theology,  Claremont,  Calif. 
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'NE  FACT  of  modern  life  obvious  to  us  all  is  that 
we  are  overly  organized.  There  is  a  club,  or  society,  or 
brotherhood  for  just  about  every  imaginable  interest. 
We  even  join  clubs  which  help  us  buy  books.  A  recent 
cartoon  in  the  New  Yorker  illustrated  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  avoiding  too  much  special  interest  organi- 
zation. A  young  lady  is  seen  speaking  to  a  friend  on  the 
telephone:  "We're  going  to  have  a  New  Year's  Eve  party 
for  people  who  hate  New  Year's  Eve  parties!"  Even  those 
who  resist  our  society's  pressures  for  conformity  seem 
inevitably  doomed  to  more  organization. 

In  this  kind  of  hectic  society  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
people  look  upon  the  church  as  just  another  thing-to-do 
in  a  schedule  already  overcrowded  with  PTA,  Little 
League,  woman's  club,  bridge  club,  golf  club,  garden 
club,  League  of  Women  Voters,  political  parties,  unions, 
business  and  professional  societies,  and  what  have  you. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  other  institutions  often  have  seemingly  parallel 
purposes  to  the  church.  After  all,  the  service  club  tries 

Only  35,  Dr.  Trotter  became  dean  of  the 

Claremont  school  July  1.  He  was  founding  pastor  of 

the  Montclair  (Calif.)  Methodist  Church. 
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to  do  what  the  church  wants  done — it  creates  good  will 
in  the  community,  helps  the  poor  at  holiday  time,  sends 
children  to  camps.  The  lodge  has  worship  services  and 
a  great  deal  of  Scripture  is  read  at  every  meeting.  The 
recreational  clubs  bring  the  family  together  and  hold 
them  together  by  teaching  them  how  to  laugh  and  play 
together. 

So  the  question  arises:  what  is  unique  about  the  church 
in  the  community?  If  so  many  other  institutions  do 
parallel  work,  why  complicate  things  with  still  another 
time-consuming  claim?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
the  Church  is  "the  fellowship  for  worship  and  service"? 

The  Church 

'1  he  idea  ol  membership  in  the  Church  as  the  accepted 
way  ol  relating  a  person  to  the  institution  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  practice.  Historically,  all  baptized  persons 
were,  by  virtue  of  that  rite,  in  the  Church.  The  first 
Methodists  were  communicants,  by  Baptism,  in  the 
Church  o!  England.  In  addition  they  were  "members" 
of  little  bands  or  societies  which  met  for  study,  prayer, 
and  service.  To  his  death,  John  Wesley  was  a  priest  in 
the  Church  of  England.  As  Methodism  grew  strong  on 
the  American  frontier  in  the  19th  century,  the  concept  of 
"member"  expanded  and  the  little  societies  became 
churches  in  themselves.  Most  denominations  record 
membership.  The  idea  has  great  merit  and  is  a  useful 
tool  in  helping  churches  know  and  keep  in  touch  with 
their   people. 

Ian  the  concepl  ol  "member"  has  some  serious  draw- 


backs. It  tends  to  add  weight  to  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  church  is  a  society  like  a  club,  a  lodge,  or  a 
union,  something  to  which  we  may  pay  dues  and  from 
which  we  may  expect  something  in  return.  It  adds 
weight  to  the  idea  that  the  church  is  that  building  down 
on  the  corner  of  First  and  Main  streets. 

We  are  not  Christians  simply  because  we  go  to  church. 
We  go  to  church  because  we  are  Christians.  In  other 
words,  the  church  is  not  the  place  where  we  worship 
God  and  serve  our  neighbor,  fulfilling  the  command- 
ment of  Jesus.  It  is,  rather,  the  living  community  of 
those  who,  knowing  their  weakness,  find  strength  in  the 
worship  of  God  and,  in  their  repentance,  find  peace  in 
service.  The  church  is  not  a  place  where  we  go  merely 
to  hear  discussion  of  theological  problems  or  social 
problems.  It  is  the  gathering  of  the  community  of  those 
who  would  hear  God's  Word  and  sense  his  will. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked,  "I  rate  a  church, 
or  a  man,  not  by  the  reasons  they  give  for  things,  but  by 
the  things  for  which  they  give  reasons." 

John  Wesley  was  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  labored 
niceties  of  theological  discussion  for  its  own  sake.  The 
Church  for  him  was  living  Christianity.  In  one  of  his 
brother  Charles'  hymns,  the  idea  was  expressed  in  these 
compelling  words: 

Ye  different  sects  who  all  declare, 

Lo  here  is  Christ  or  Christ  is  there! 

Your  stronger  proofs  divinely  give, 

And  show  mc  where  the  Christians  live. 

—1780  Hymnboo/i,  #26 
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Christ,  for  Wesley,  is  to  be  found  where  Christians 
live.  The  New  Testament  uses  the  concept  of  the  body 
of  Christ  as  synonymous  with  the  church.  The  Church  is 
our  Lord's  body.  Those  who  call  themselves  Christians 
are  members — limbs,  feet,  hands — of  that  body.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  the  Korean  Creed  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  worship  and  service  are  related  to  "those 
united  in  the  living  Lord."  The  Church  is  not  simply 
the  institution  interested  in  worship  and  service.  If  it 
were,  it  would  have  no  claim  to  distinctiveness.  It  is  "the 
fellowship  for  worship  and  service  of  those  united  in  the 
living  Lord."  Worship  and  service  are  defined,  then,  in 
terms  of  a  relationship  to  God  in  Christ.  Christ  is  found 
where  Christians  live  and  work.  The  Church  is  Christ's 
body.  Christians  worshiping  and  serving  are  the  Church. 
In  our  times,  the  Church  has  been  found  in  the  jungles 
of  the  South  Pacific,  in  nazi  concentration  camps,  in 
struggles  for  human  rights. 

Worship 

If  the  foregoing  be  true,  then  "worship"  assumes  an 
aspect  somewhat  different  from  the  general  view.  Charles 
Clayton  Morrison  once  defined  the  church  as  "the  only 
institution  in  society,  membership  in  which  is  defined 
on  the  basis  that  its  members  are  unworthy  of  member- 
ship." Worship  essentially  is  the  proper  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  proper  relationship  to  God.  It  is  not  the  time 
when  we  tell  God  what  are  our  solutions  to  the  huma.n 
dilemmas.  It  is  a  time  when  we  present  ourselves  to  God 
for  his  solutions. 

A  newspaper  once  reported  that  a  minister's  prayer 
"was  one  of  the  finest  pastoral  prayers  ever  delivered 
to  a  New  York  congregation."  That  is  what  much  wor- 
ship is,  unfortunately.  It  is  something  for  the  congrega- 
tion. It  is  vaudeville  and  the  minister  is  a  kind  of  "eccle- 
siastical Ed  Sullivan."  Worship  is  drama,  not  vaudeville. 
The  minister  is  not  a  master  of  ceremonies  before  an 
audience;  he  is  one  of  the  "people  of  God"  engaged  in 
a  dialogue  with  God.  He  is  their  spokesman,  one  who 
speaks  in  their  behalf,  one  who  mediates  God's  Word. 
He  is  an  exhorter  of  the  people,  converting  and  confirm- 
ing men  in  faith. 

When  we  say  that  worship  is  drama  two  themes  come 
to  mind.  First,  worship  ought  to  be  personal  drama. 
In  worship  we  measure  the  infinite  distance  between 
God  and  ourselves.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  lived 
as  Christ  would  have  us  live.  We  hear  the  comfortable 
words  of  the  Gospel — forgiveness  of  sin  and  hope  for 
the  newness  of  life — and  we  are  filled  with  new  strength 
to  allow  God's  will  to  be  done  through  us.  In  this  sense, 
worship  is  deeply  personal  and  private. 

But  worship  is  also  social  drama.  In  worship  we  ac- 
knowledge our  relatedness  to  other  persons.  We  recall 
the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  history.  We  celebrate  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  Incarnation— Christ's  coming;  and  Resur- 
rection— Christ's  victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
sin;  and  Pentecost— the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
Church. 

We  read  together  the  Bible,  the  record  of  God's 
way  with  man.  We  call  ourselves,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  New  Israel.  The  promises  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant (Testament)  become  fulfilled  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant (Testament).  Worship  in  The  Methodist  Church 


does  not  conform  to  any  prescribed  pattern,  but  our  Ar 
tides  of  Religion  clearly  define  us  as  "a  congregation  oi 
faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  Sacraments  duly  administered."  This  much  is 
basic. 

The  forms  flow  from  this  intention.  Worship  for 
Methodists  is  fundamentally  wli.it  worship  is  lor  all  who 
name  themselves  after  Christ.  It  is  the  meeting  of  faith- 
ful  men  with  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  reading 
of  Scripture,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments.  The 
personal  and  the  social  meet  in  worship.  Worship  is  the 
divine-human  activity  in  which  it  becomes  possible  for 
men  to  love  God  and  love  neighbor,  in  other  words,  to 
fulfill  the  commandment  of  love. 

The  Service 

One  of  the  timeworn  cliches  of  preaching  is  the  re- 
mark that  "the  service  begins  when  the  worship  ends." 
There  is  great  truth  in  this  overly  simplified  aphorism. 
But  in  another  sense,  service  and  worship  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  same  act.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
wrote  these  lines  in  a  favorite  hymn:  "To  worship  right- 
ly is  to  love  each  other."  When  one  truly  confronts  the 
living  God  in  worship,  then  he  cannot  help  but  con- 
front his  neighbor  in  a  different  and  more  loving  way. 
This  is  the  motivation  for  service.  First  John  says,  "We 
love,  because  he  [Christ]  has  first  loved  us." 

The  worship  of  God  is  not  like  a  secret  society  with 
a  hidden  password  or  grip.  "Show  me  where  the  Chris- 
tians live,"  cried  Wesley.  They  have  no  secrets.  The 
good  news  they  bring  is  to  be  shouted  from  the  house- 
tops and  lived  in  the  shops  and  mills.  Too  often  the 
criticism  is  made  that  Christians  are  not  Christian 
enough.  Christians,  so  the  saying  goes,  are  prone  to  have 
double  standards  of  morality,  one  for  Sunday  and  an- 
other for  weekdays.  Just  about  the  most  fundamental 
heresy  possible  for  a  Christian  is  to  separate  worship 
and  service,  adoration  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor.  "If 
any  one  says,  'I  love  God,'  and  hates  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar."  (1  John  4:20.) 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  application,  no  one  who 
names  himself  after  Christ  is  excused  from  the  injunc- 
tion to  wrestle  with  life's  meaning  in  Cod  in  Jesus  Christ 
until  one  lives  in  faithful  response  to  God's  will. 

Among  the  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
scribe the  Church  is  the  word  \oinonia,  often  translated 
"fellowship."  It  has  the  force  of  the  concept  of  com- 
munity, of  being  bound  together.  When,  in  faith,  we 
are  united  to  the  living  Lord  lor  worship  and  service, 
then  we  are  in  "fellowship."  We  find  the  strength  that 
comes  from  common  ventures  and  shared  purposes.  We 
find  comfort  (it  really  means  "shared  strength")  when 
life's  issues  seem  to  crush  us  with  questionings.  We  find, 
in  short,  our  true  humanity  in  loving  and  serving  and 
worshiping  alongside  others  who  have  Eound  lite  deep 
ened  by  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  what  the  Church 
basically  is.  God's  people  at  worship  and  at  work,  faith- 
fully seeking  to  do  his  will  in  all  things. 

In  our  days  crowded  with  claims  upon  our  time  and 
energy  from  all  sides,  the  Church  invites  us  into  the  joy 
of  worship  and  the  peace  of  service  in  the  "fellowship 
of  those  united  in  the  living  Lord."  This  is  not  only 
unique,  but  imperative. 
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With  the  emphasis  in  this  issue  on  college  and  univer- 
sity life,  Together  asked  four  Wesley  Foundation 
directors  to  write  the  meditations.  They  represent  183 
men  directing  campus  religious  activities  in  Founda- 
tions and  their  more  than  400  related  groups. — Eds. 


SEPTEMBER  3 

Do  not  be  ashamed  then  of 
testifying  to  our  Lord,  nor  of 
me  his  prisoner,  but  take  your 
share  of  suffering  for  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  power  of  God. — 2 
Timothy  1:8 

O'lfjHILE  SERVING  as  associate 
^Ut»  director  of  the  1960  Method- 
ist European  Work-Camp  Travel- 
Seminar,  I  spent  a  short  while  in 
Moscow.  There,  I  got  a  firsthand 
glimpse  of  some  people  who  are 
not  "ashamed  of  testifying  to  our 
Lord,"  but  are  taking  their  "share 
of  suffering  for  the  Gospel  in  the 
power  of  God." 

It  takes  dedication  to  worship 
in  Russia.  Although  physical  per- 
secution has  apparently  ceased, 
there  are  discouragements  of  a 
subtler  type. 

In  spite  of  these  discourage- 
ments, a  group  of  faithful  Russians 
continues  to  worship.  At  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  in  Mos- 
cow, we  saw  some  2,000  persons 
worshiping,  many  of  them  rever- 
ently touching  their  heads  to  the 
floor,  as  they  knelt  in  prayer. 
About  1,200  worshipers  had 
crowded  into  the  little  Baptist 
Church,  participating  intently  in 
a  service,  which  lasted  about  2V2 
hours.  At  a  monastery  outside  the 
city,  we  saw  an  elderly  peasant 
woman,  without  legs,  who  had 
made  her  way  up  the  monastery 
hill,  alone  and  without  crutches, 
in  order  to  worship  God. 

How  diffex*ent  is  our  situation 
in  America!  Here,  churchgoing 
is  the  "thing  to  do,"  and  a  popu- 
lar, comfortable  kind  of  religion 
is  promoted  through  television 
and  popular  songs.  Testifying  for 
the  unpopular  cause?  Suffering 
for  the  Gospel?  Not  for  us.  We 
want   religion  without   the   stern- 


ness of  sacrifice,  or  the  danger  of 
a  cross,  while  claiming  dedication 
to  the  One  who  asked  us  to  take 
up  our  crosses  and  follow  Him. 

Christianity  cannot  be  had  the 
easy  way.  Dynamic  Christianity 
comes  only  as  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  Good  for  the  Best  and 
personal  convenience  for  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

grayer:  Strengthen  us,  O  God,  so 
that  our  deeds  may  be  living  tes- 
timony to  thee.  Grant  us  courage 
to  sacrifice  the  limited  and  person- 
al for  those  things  which  are  eter- 
nal and  divine,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— DONALD  S.   STANTON 

SEPTEMBER  10 

Having  gifts  that  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  given  to  us, 
let  us  use  them:  if  prophecy, 
in  proportion  to  our  faith;  if 
service,  in  our  serving;  he  who 
teaches,  in  his  teaching. — Ro- 
mans 12:6-7 

Arithmetic  always  has 

t~  +  seemed  difficult  for  me,  and 
one  year  my  work  was  so  poor 
that  I  was  enrolled  in  summer 
school.  It  was  a  stroke  of  luck. 

My  teacher  that  summer  was  a 
dedicated  Christian  whose  special 
knack  was  giving  every  youngster 
confidence  he  could  do  good  work. 
The  result:  We  learned  arith- 
metic, and  we  learned  confidence! 
Because  God  believed  in  her  and 
helped  her  to  believe  in  me,  I 
came  to  believe  more  in  myself. 

Each  of  us  is  admonished  by 
Paul  in  Romans  12:  3  "not  to  think 
of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think."  But  in  verses  6 
and  7  he  reverses  the  field  and 
asks  that  no  one  think  of  himself 
less  highly  than  he  ought.  In  ef- 
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feet  he  is  saying,  "Know  well  what 
you  can  do  and  then  do  it,  joyous- 
ly and  without  reservation.  Do  it 
for  God  whose  grace  has  made  it 
possible." 

Jesus'  parable  of  the  talents, 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Protestant  emphasis  that  each 
Christian  must  serve  as  his  broth- 
er's priest  and  servant,  can  save 
us  from  interpreting  Paul  with  a 
selfish  selectivity  that  would  jus- 
tify developing  only  primary  tal- 
ents while  letting  others  atrophy. 
Though  each  person  in  the  univer- 
sity community  is  endowed  with 
a  unique  combination  of  God's 
gifts  and  must  choose  from  among 
them  a  "major"  and  a  "minor," 
even  his  "electives"  should  be 
matched  to  his  neighbors'  needs. 

This  becomes  even  more  clear 
when  we  add  verse  8:  "He  who 
exhorts,  in  his  exhortation;  he 
who  contributes,  in  liberality;  he 
who  gives  aid,  with  zeal;  he  who 
does  acts  of  mercy,  with  cheerful- 
ness." Thus  convinced,  a  biology 
major  may  elect  courses  in  sociol- 
ogy so  he  will  be  better  prepared 
to  "give  aid."  Similarly,  a  profes- 
sor may  greatly  enhance  his  value 
by  adding  to  his  teaching  a  judi- 
cious use  of  "exhortation." 

grayer:  Gracious  God,  help  us  to 
see  in  ourselves  the  potential  thou 
dost  see,  and  to  treat  each  talent 
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as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  used  in  thy 
service.  Amen. 

— CHARLES    F.    COOLEY 

SEPTEMBER  17 

The  young  men,  too,  you 
should  urge  to  take  life  seri- 
ously, letting  your  own  life 
stand  as  a  pattern  of  good  liv- 
ing.—-Titus   2:6-7    (Phillips) 

^(Thaucer  illustrates 

VJ'  this  advice  of  Paul  to  Titus 
when,  describing  the  parson  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  he  writes: 

"Full  rich  he  was  of  holy 
thought  and  work  .  .  .  Christes 
love  and  his  apostles  twelve,  he 
taught;  and  first  he  followed  it 
himselve." 

For  all  Christians,  as  for  the 
parson,  taking  life  seriously 
means  a  total  response  to  Christ's 
life  and  work.  Once  this  response 
is  made,  life  takes  on  meaning  and 
direction.  Each  moment  of  life  is 
endowed  with  a  purpose  and  crea- 
tivity we  could  never  imagine  or 
achieve  by  ourselves. 

Instead  of  being  forced  to  ask 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  life?", 
the  Christian,  having  found  pur- 
pose and  meaning  through  Christ, 
responds  in  obedience  to  him.  He 
is  then  ready  not  merely  to  ques- 
tion life,  but  to  be  questioned  by 
it.  His  response  is  tested  not  only 
by  what  he  says  about  the  basic 
questions  of  life  but  by  how  he  an- 


swers them  in  concrete  deeds,  re- 
sponsible to  God  in  the  sight  of 
man. 

This  response  entails  far  more 
than  the  virtues  of  the  good  life 
as  exemplified  by  polite  and  moral 
society.  It  means  those  who  know 
Christ  as  their  pattern  and  power 
respond  to  the  fundamental  issues 
of  life  with  a  courage  that  is  both 
revolutionary  and  redemptive. 

These  are  times  that  call  for 
this  courage  in  which  there  is  no 
cleavage  between  theory  and 
practice.  In  this  courage  of 
response  the  old  world  can  die 
and  the  new  one  can  be  born. 

JJrager:  Eternal  father,  may  we 
not  only  question,  but,  having 
found  purpose  and  meaning 
through  the  grace  given  by  thee 
in  Christ,  may  we  respond  in 
obedient  courage.  Amen. 

— WILLIAM    B.    COULD 

SEPTEMBER  24 

Nothing  brings  me  greater  joy 
nowadays  than  hearing  that 
"my  children"  are  living  "in 
the  Truth."— Z  John  4  (Phil- 
lips) 

"  ^|  HAVE  COME  to  see  you  be- 
fcJ  cause  I  am  looking  for  life." 
With  these  words  a  frightened 
and  bewildei-ed  man  began  his 
conversation  with  a  noted  psy- 
chiatrist.    Strange    words?    Per- 


haps. But  in  moments  of  solitude, 
when  we  dare  to  face  ourselves  as 
we  are,  we  too  are  looking  for  life. 
We  have  our  fears,  our  anxieties, 
our  insecurities;  we  have  mere 
existence.  But  we  do  not  have 
vibrant  and  wholesome  life. 

Where  do  we  find  life?  Let  us 
be  quite  clear  that  life  is  not 
found  in  allegiance  to  falsehood. 
To  give  ourselves  to  falsity  is  to 
base  our  existence  on  a  hollow 
foundation  which  surely  will 
crumble  when  the  storms  of  life 
beset  us.  Life  with  significance 
and  sense  of  direction  can  come 
only  when  we  are  living  in  the 
truth,  as  John  expresses  it. 

"Living  in  the  truth"  to  John 
means  something  more  than  be- 
lief in  a  series  of  abstract  princi- 
ples. It  means  the  attempt  to  live 
each  day  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  love.  It  means  that,  in  the 
midst  of  our  frailties  and  failures, 
we  rely  moment  by  moment  on 
the  grace  of  God  to  transform  us 
from  what  we  now  are  to  what 
he  would  have  us  become.  To  live 
in  truth  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  to  live  in  Christ  and  to  know 
that  he  lives  in  us. 

•JJriiorr:  O  Thou  who  art  the 
source  and  giver  of  life,  grant  us 
thyself,  that  we  who  are  dying 
might  find  life  abundant  and  life 
eternal.  Amen. 

— JOHN    BUCHANAN 
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Teens 
Together 

By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


i  lartoon 


Charles    M.    Schulz 


"Congratulations,    Mom!    You're   the 

only  mother  I   know  who  has  a  son  who  has  studied  his 

church-school  lessons  for  seven  years  in  advance!" 


■  I  /  am  a  boy,  15.  Last  winter  a 
%>  mentally  retarded  boy  moved  to 
our  bloc{.  He  is  big  and  awkward  and 
doesn't  have  any  friends.  I  feel  sorry  for 
him  and  have  been  trying  to  pal  around 
with  him.  My  friends  say  I  shouldn't 
do  this.  They  thin\  I'm  nuts.  Are  they 
right?— L.N. 


No,  they  arc  not.  You're  render- 
aTMl  ing  a  line  Christian  service. 
Keep  it  up! 

■  m  Why  do  parents  and  teachers 
y>  always  say  they're  right?  I'm 
sic\  of  grownups  ordering  me  around. 
My  parents  arc  /corse  than  my  teachers. 
Isn't  it  possible  that  sometimes  we're 
right  and  the  grownups  wrong? — J.K. 


A<  )l  course.  Probabl)   must  <>l  the 
t i i nt   the  grow  imps  are  correel 
rhey've    had     more    experience    and 
their  judgment  usually  is  more  reliable. 
I  lowever,  they  can  make  mistakes,  too. 

■  ■  /  was  a  llth-gradc  student  last 
V  year.  I  too{  a  general  psychology 
class.  The  teacher  told  us  how  many 
illegitimate  babies  are  born  each  year. 
Hi  said  that  many  church  {ids  do  im- 
moral things  Hi  <aid  some  of  the  boys 
in  our  school  arc  terrible  offenders. 
Sow  I'm  afraid  to  hare  a  date.  Arc  all 


boys    immoral?    Why    can't    Christian 
teen-agers  act  li{e  Christians? — G.P. 

A  It  isn't  easy  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
jL~bL  tian.  Nearly  all  of  us  fall  short 
of  our  ideals.  However,  you  probably 
have  an  exaggerated  picture  of  condi- 
tions. Your  teacher  should  have  con- 
centrated on  the  field  of  psychology  and 
avoided  the  scandalmongering.  Prob- 
ably there  are  as  many  Christian  boys 
as  there  are  Christian  girls.  You 
needn't  suspect  the  motives  of  the  nice 
boys  you  know.  Talk  with  your  min- 
ister and  he'll  help  you  understand. 

•     /';;;  onl\    12.  but  I'm  talU  I   than 

^\f  most  girls  of  14.  I'd  lil{c  to  hare 
a  boy  friend,  but  the  /(ids  in  my  class 
don't  come  up  to  my  shoulder.  Can 
you  help  me  with  my  problem? — B.L. 


A  Probably  your  mother  was  tall 
at  your  age,  or  your  lather,  (iet 
them  to  help  you  choose  clothes  which 
won't  emphasize  your  height.  The 
others  will  catch  up  with  you  soon. 
Have  fun  with  all  the  kids,  whether 
they're  tall  or  short.  Your  height  mat- 
ters less  to  them  than  you  think. 

■  ■    I'm  19  and  teas  engaged  to  a  girl 

V    of  IS.    We  bro{e  up  in   March. 

We    went    bac\    together    again,    but 


bro/(c  up  a  second  time.  She  gave  me 
bac\  my  nag  and  says  she  loves  another 
boy.  She  has  been  dating  him  every 
night.  1  am  sic\  with  worry.  My  par- 
ents tell  me  to  forget  her.  Hoic  can  one 
forget  the  love  of  his  life?  I  want  to 
{ill  myself,  but  I  {now  that  would  be 
foolish.   What  should  I  do?—R.H. 


ML  Millions  have  gone  through  the 
XSL  same  ordeal  and  have  charted  the 
way  to  recovery.  Don't  stay  home 
brooding.  Keep  active  at  church,  in 
your  clubs,  and  other  groups.  Take 
enough  exercise  each  day  to  be  tired 
and  sleepy  at  night.  Do  your  best  to 
have  fun  with  pleasant  people.  In  a 
lew  weeks  you'll  feel  better. 

■  |  /  earned  straight  .  I  grades  until 
V  last  spring.  1  hen  I  too{  the 
lead  in  the  school  play.  1  also  served 
as  class  president.  The  result  teas  that 
1  got  some  Bs  and  one  C.  Should  1 
continue  the  extra  activities,  even 
though  it  may  mean  more  B's  or  C's? 
—B.R. 


Alt  depends  partly  on  the  college 
you  plan  to  attend.  Most  of  the 
better  colleges  take  student  activities 
into  account  in  their  admission  pro- 
cedures. In  them  your  participation 
would  be  recognized  as  an  asset.  The 
B   grades   wouldn't   hurt   you,   though 
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the  Cs  might.  You  must  decide  what  is 
most  important  to  you.  Do  you  enjoy 
the  activities?  Do  they  fill  a  need  in 
your  life?  Talk  with  your  counselor 
and  be  guided  by  his  advice. 

mm  ^e  are  twin  boys,  14.  Our 
^£  mother  wants  us  to  dress  alike, 
act  alike,  and  take  the  same  courses  in 
school.  We  object.  We  are  not  identical 
twins  and  are  no  more  alike  than  other 
brothers.  Shouldn't  we  be  allowed  to 
be  different?— R.&f.C. 

Jfc  Your  mother  takes  pride  in  your 
Xa*.  similarity  and  enjoys  having  you 
be  twins.  It  is  normal  for  her  to  resist 
change.  However,  you  have  the  right 
to  be  different.  You  probably  should  be 
permitted  to  wear  different  clothes, 
take  separate  courses,  and  begin  to  be 
independent.  Your  school  counselor  has 
faced  this  problem  with  other  twins. 
Talk  with  him.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
willing  to  discuss  your  requests  with 
your  parents. 

■  B    /  am  a  girl,  16,  and  hare  been 
%^    married  13  months.  My  husband 

is  18.  He  graduated  just  before  our 
wedding.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  \ids 
who  read  Teens  Together  not  to  get 
married  too  soon!  We  had  to  move  to 
another  town,  where  my  husband  could 
get  work.  I've  no  friends  here  and  am 
so  lonely  I  could  die.  My  neighbors  all 
are  older,  and  they  don't  approve  of  me. 
I'd  give  anything  to  be  back  in  my 
high-school   gang. — R.P. 

A  I'm  glad  to  print  your  warning. 
Also  I  suggest  that  you  go  to  the 
Methodist  church  in  your  new  town. 
Talk  with  the  minister's  wife.  She'll 
help  you  make  friends. 

■  R    My  dad  thinks  he's  the  supreme 
H^    ruler  of  everything.  He  gives  me 

orders  day  and  night.  If  I  ask  for  rea~ 
sons  he  gets  mad  and  says  the  only  rea- 
son 1  need  is  that  he  tells  me  to  do  it. 
Recently  1  asked  if  we  could  see  a  fam- 
ily counselor  to  solve  some  of  our 
problems.  He  grabbed  my  shoulders 
and  shook  me  until  my  head  almost 
snapped  off.  I'm  14  and  get  As  on  my 
report  cards.  Mother  says  I'm  a  fine 
girl.  Please,  can  you  give  me  some  sug- 
gestions?— N.B. 

A  Understand  why  your  father  acts 
this  way,  then  you  may  be  able 
to  help  him.  At  14  you  feel  independ- 
ent and  want  grown-up  freedom.  Your 
dad  remembers  when  you  were  a  tod- 
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Bishop  Nail 

Ansicers  Questions 

About 

Your  Faith 

and 

Your  Church 


JLs  this  a  ' post-Christian'  time? 

I  doubt  it — if  I  understand  what 
the  term  means.  The  Christian  Gos- 
pel does  not  change  because  Jesus 
Christ  is  changeless  (Hebrews  13:8), 
but  Christianity  changes  with 
changing  conditions. 

There  is  a  sense,  however,  in 
which  Christianity  is  threatened  by 
the  tendency  to  think  of  the  Chris- 


tian heritage  as  something  to  be 
placed  alongside  the  Buddhist  herit- 
age, the  Hindu  heritage,  the  Mo- 
hammedan heritage,  the  Jewish 
heritage,  and  many  another.  Only 
an  adulterated  Christianity  could  be 
at  home  there.  No  other  faith  is 
"just  as  good"  as  the  faith  of  the 
true  Christian. 


Wi 


hat  was  John  Wesley's  religion? 


His  faith  centered  in  a  fresh, 
individual  and  original  experience 
of  God,  uniquely  different  for  each 
person. 

He  thought  that  this  could  best  be 
achieved  through  frequent  com- 
munion, regularity  in  prayer  and 
study,  and  teaching  and  other  useful 
services  for  others.  That  is,  he  was 
more   pietistic   and   more  ritualistic 


than  most  Methodists  are  today. 
But  anyone  who  confines  his 
Wesleyanism  to  the  Anglo-Catholic 
tradition  in  which  Wesley  found 
himself  (and  delighted  to  remain) 
neglects  the  class  meetings,  the 
bands,  and  cells  which  grew  out  ot 
the  Holy  Club  of  Oxford.  We  arc 
just  now  beginning  to  appreciate 
their    value   to    Methodism. 


H 


ow  do  we  'demythologize'  the  Bible? 


This  new  word,  most  often  asso- 
ciated with  Rudolf  Bultmann,  a 
contemporary  theologian,  is  descrip- 
tive of  another  effort  to  contempo- 
rize the  Gospel.  Myth,  according  to 
Bultmann,  is  "the  use  of  imagery  to 
express  the  otherworldly  in  terms 
of  this  world  and  the  divine  in 
terms  of  human  life." 

To  be  sure,  the  relationships  be- 
tween God  and  man  can  only  be 
approximated  in  the  story  of  a  prod- 
igal son  or  a  good  Samaritan,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  only  "like" 


the  woman  who  hid  the  yeast  in  the 
meal,  but  there  are  essential  truths 
here.  And  the  danger  is  that,  by 
trying  to  reinterpret  the  whole  New 
Testament,  we  may  miss  the  blessed 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  really  the 
divine  in  terms  of  imperfect  hu- 
mans. If  we  miss  that,  we  have 
missed  everything. 


Well   known  to   M  world 

over,  Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail   i     i 

cf   the    M 

Church.    Americans    also    know    I 

former    editor    of    the    Cum-  .oate. 
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You  Never  Walk  Alone 


• 


By 

ROY  L.  SMITH 


liRNEST  SHACKLETON,  the 
British  Antarctic  explorer,  in  describ- 
ing a  harrowing  experience  through 
which  he  and  two  companions 
passed,  said,  "All  the  time  1  had 
the  feeling  that  there  were  tour  of 
us." 

One  of  his  companions,  reading 
the  story  as  the  explorer  published 
it  in  a  London  magazine,  wrote  him 
to  say,  "It  may  seem  a  little  odd, 
but  I  had  the  same  feeling.  There 
must  have  been  four  of  us!" 

Christian  literature  is  replete  with 
the  reports  of  those  who,  having 
found  it  necessary  to  walk  in  the 
midst  of  great  danger,  were  perfect- 
ly sure  an  unseen  presence  walked 
by  their  side.  The  experience  is  not 
limited  to  ancient  saints.  It  is  a 
testimony  given  freely  by  many  a 
humble  man  who  has  been  intent 
on  doing  the  will  of  God. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Christian  faith  is  that  we  do 
not  walk  alone.  We  have  not  been 
sent  out  as  solitary  sentinels.  There 
is  always  one  other  with  us! 

This  is  the  faith  that  has  sus- 
tained lonely  missionaries  in  dark 
and  dreadiul  places.  This  is  the  faith 
that  has  held  heroes  to  their  tasks. 
This  is  the  confidence  that  has  gone 
into  the  pulpit  with  many  a  timid 
preacher,  transforming  him  into  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the 
power  that  has  made  glorious  the 
labors  ol  many  a  humble  Sunday- 
school  teacher  who  never  felt  equal 
to  her  task.  The  righteous  do  not 
walk  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  "other 
one"  always  goes  ahead  and  pre- 
pares the  way.  No  man  has  ever  been 
called  by  God  to  work  in  any  field 
that  was  strange  to  (lod.  He  never 
calls  any  of  us  to  assume  a  task  he 
has  not  sized  up  before  he  assigns. 
And  at  the  moment  he  makes  the 
assignment  he  knows  all  the  reasons 
why  we  cannot  do  it,  but  he  also 
knows  how  he  can  help,  and  thus 
wrest  victory  out  of  defeat. 

*  For  on  explanation,  tee  our  comments 
on  page  5. 


dler  and  adored  him.  He  can't  help 
but  resent  your  new  attitude.  He  could 
be  helped  by  a  counselor.  If  he  is  un- 
willing to  see  one,  ask  him  to  talk  with 
one  ot  your  girl  friends'  fathers.  Pick 
a  man  he  knows  and  trusts.  Avoid 
conflicts  whenever  possible.  Eventually 
he  will  begin  to  appreciate   you. 

fl  ■  I'm  (i  girl  of  15.  Last  Christmas 
^^  ^  dated  a  boy.  On  New  Year's 
Day,  I  got  mad  and  told  him  never  to 
see  me  again.  Then  I  got  lonesome  and 
begged  him  to  come  back,-  We've  bi  t  n 
dating  ever  since.  Now  I'm  mad  at 
him  again.  My  friends  say  I  shouldn't 
stop  seeing  him  because  of  the  way  I 
treated  him  before.  Are  they  right?  Am 
I  stuct\  with  him  from  now  on? — H.B. 


ML  No,  you  aren't.  It's  better  to  date 
ATm.  different  boys.  Try  to  break  off 
tactfully  this  time.  He  still  can  be  your 
friend,  if  not  your  steady. 


11  I'm  a  girl,  IS,  with  a  crush  ot?  a 
£-  lifeguard  at  the  beach.  He's  19. 
Last  June  he  taught  me  to  swim.  Now 
he  hardly  loot\s  at  me.  He  leaves  soon 
for  college.  How  can  I  live  with  him 
gone? — M.R. 


A  Crushes  create  tough  situations. 
Your  feelings  are  intense,  but 
you  know  they  won't  last.  Keep  telling 
yourself  this  boy  is  too  old  for  you 
anyway.  Take  an  active  part  in  church 
and  club  affairs.  If  necessary,  stay  away 
from  the  beach.  Talk  with  your  mother 
about  your  feelings.  She  has  lived 
through  crushes,  too,  and  can  help  you. 
You'll  be  very  blue  for  a  time,  then 
you'll  recover. 

■  ■  I'm  17  and  have  been  dating  a 
^^  nice  boy  of  18.  His  one  trouble 
is  that  he  stammers.  Kids  say  people 
who  stammer  aren't  normal.  Is  that 
right?— T.J. 


ML  No.  Experts  say  stammering  is 
A.M.  caused  by  nervous  tension,  not 
abnormalities. 


Teens!  Don't  let  problems  spoil  your 
fun.   Asr\    Dr.    Barbour 
to       help       you — confi- 
dentially,    of     course — 
»^  '  as  he  has  helped  many 

others.  Write  him  c/o 
Together,  740  Rush  St., 
Chicago  11,  III. 
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Barnabas 


Looks  at 
New  Books 


MUCH  HAS  been  written  about 
Israel  as  the  Land  of  the  Bible,  but 
little  has  been  said  about  the  other  lands 
of  the  Middle  East — Arabia,  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Turkey,  and 
Iran,  all  just  as  surely  Bible  lands. 

Bahija  Love  joy  helps  correct  the 
omission  in  a  book  for  young  adults 
on  Other  Bible  Lands  (Abingdon, 
$3.95).  Her  concise,  accurate  text  gains 
color  from  the  fact  that  she  was  born 
in  Mosul,  Iraq,  near  the  ancient  city 
of  Nineveh,  and  has  traveled  in  all  the 
countries  she  discusses. 

A  16-page  section  of  maps  and  charts, 
plus  black  and  white  drawings  by 
Robert  A.  Jones,  make  this  book  a 
good  addition  to  any  home  or  church 
library. 

If  John  Wesley  hadn't  been  a  preach- 
er, I'm  sure  he  could  have  made  his 
fortune  as  a  novelist.  His  diaries  and 
letters  were  that  lively.  Or  he  could've 
been  a  successful  political  essayist,  so 
pithy  were  his  pamphlets  on  public 
questions  of  the  day. 

But  preacher  he  was,  and  his  remark- 
able talents  for  observation  and  ex- 
pression found  full  range  in  his 
sermons. 

Minnesota  Area  Bishop  T.  Otto 
Nail  thus  had  no  trouble  finding  ex- 
amples when  he  chose  to  use  the 
founder  of  Methodism's  own  writings 
to  introduce  him  to  the  modern  reader. 
By  John  Wesley  (Association,  50^, 
paper)  transmits  the  heart  of  Wesley's 
beliefs  irresistibly,  and  they're  just  as 
pertinent  today  as  they  were  200  years 
ago. 

No  man  of  our  generation  has  known 
the  Eskimos  better  than  the  indomi- 
table Danish  explorer  Peter  Freuchen, 
who  lived  with  them  off  and  on  for 
two  generations.  Freuchen  ate,  sang, 
hunted,  and  traveled  with  the  Eskimos 
and  for  10  years  was  married  to  an 
Eskimo  girl  who  bore  him  two  children. 

Now  four  years  after  his  death  in 
Alaska,    we   have    Peter    Freuchen's 


Book  of  the  Eskimos  (World,  $7.50), 
a  lively  and  exciting  introduction  to 
the  mysterious  people  who  live  at  the 
top  of  the  world.  For  it  we  have  to 
thank  his  second  wife,  Dagmar 
Freuchen,  who  edited  it  and  wrote 
the   introduction. 

The  book  is  a  mirror  of  the  man 
himself,  immense  in  scope,  exuberant 
in  tone,  filled  with  the  love  of  life  and 
adventure. 

Born  30-odd  years  ago  in  Madras. 
India,  educated  in  England  and  the 
U.S.,  and  now  the  wife  ot  an  American, 
Santha  Rama  Rau  is  a  rare  blend  of 
Indian   heart  and   Western   mind. 

Gifts  of  Passage  (Harper,  $4.95) 
is  her  recollection  of  significant  episodes 
in  a  life  that  has  taken  her  to  the  far 
places  of  the  earth.  Her  sensitive  pen 
reveals  a  highly  perceptive,  informed, 
and  witty  observer  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished storyteller. 

There  are  times  when  I  wonder  if 
man  hasn't  tampered  too  casually  with 
nature.  Then  the  breathless  sweep  of  a 
suspension  bridge  catches  my  eye,  I 
drive  through  orchards  that  would  be 
desert  if  it  weren't  for  irrigation,  or 
my  gaze  soars  upward  with  the  sweep 
of  a  skyscraper,  and  I  realize  that  man. 
has  built  nobly  as  well  as  blunderingly. 

You'll  find  some  of  the  finer  efforts 
of  architecture  and  engineering  in  Carl 
W.  Condit's  liberally  illustrated  ac- 
count of  American  Building  Art: 
The  Twentieth  Century  (Oxford, 
$15).  Written  for  students  and  profes- 
sionals in  architecture  and  building,  it's 
not  too  hard  going  for  the  interested 
layman,  and  I  found  it  fascinating.  It's 
a  continuation  of  an  earlier  volume. 
American  Building  Art:  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  by  the  same  author. 

The  Wonderful  World  of  Engi- 
neering (Doubleday,  $2.95)  is  in- 
tended, according  to  the  catalog,  for 
young  adults  10  and  up.  But  after  show- 
ing it  to  a  few  people  of  various  ages 
who  know   nothing  much   about   the 


Her  glasses  may  be  stoic  bought, 
but  the  art  oj  making  mukluks — the 
weather-resistant  Eskimo  footwear — is 
her  own.  From  Peter  Freuchen's 
Book  of  the  Eskimos. 

field,  I'm  forced  to  conclude  that  it's 
not  for  the  uninitiated. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a  big,  beautifully 
illustrated  book  that  dramatizes  man's 
struggle  to  put  the  forces  of  nature  to 
work  for  him  in  the  fields  ot  argricul- 
ture,  building,  communications,  and 
power.  The  author  is  David  Jackson, 
member  of  a  firm  ol  construction 
engineers. 

Good  books  on  art,  generally,  arc  too 
expensive  for  the  home  library.  Not 
so  a  magnificently  illustrated  new  Art 
of  the  World  scries  (Crown)  with 
volumes  on  the  great  cultures  priced  at 
$5.95  apiece. 

Books  on  China,  India,  Indonesia,  tin 
Stone  Age,  and  Africa  have  been  pub 
lished.  Others  being  prepared  will,  ulti- 
mately, hring  the  scries  to  encyclopedic 
proportions.  Text  material  is  authority 
tive  and  the  printing  is  excellent,  thanks 
to  a  combining  of  efforts  by  a  number 
of  publishers  in  America  and  Europe. 

Concern  creased  the  young  pastor's 
brow.  "The  minister,"  he  said,  ".  .  . 
is  a  kind  of  ornament.  People  like  niin 
isters.  They  say  nice  things  to  them. 
They  want  them  around,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  don't  want  them 
around." 

As  you  read  The  Neu  -Time  Re- 
ligion (Prentice  I  Iall,  $^"t).  you  ma} 
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Will  'Done  is 
Well  Done 

Is  YOUR  WILL  done  ?  Have  you  made  it  ? 
Did  you  remember  to  leave  something  to  God  ? 

No  job  is  well  done  until  it  is  all  done.  The  aim 
of  every  Christian  is  faithful  stewardship.  At  the 
end  this  will  earn  the  reward,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord." 

Helpful  Booklet  FREE 

Send  for  our  helpful  booklet  giving  you  the  words  you 
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making  a  bequest  to  the  Division  of  World  Missions  with  the 
stipulation  that  an  annuity  agreement  be  issued  to  loved  ones  so  as 
to  provide  them  with  an  income  as  long  as  they  live  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  them  of  the  problems  and  worries  of  managing  an  estate. 

Missions  must  go  forward  because  it  is  the  Lord's  command.  What  peace  and  satisfaction 
it  gives  you  to  know  that  by  including  God  in  your  Will,  you  are  doing  His  will. 
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conclude  that  the  pastor  could  as 
easily  have  been  talking  about  churches. 
Claire  Cox  draws  upon  her  experi- 
ence as  a  United  I'ress  International 
religion  writer  and  interviews  hun- 
dreds ol  lay  people  and  clergymen 
ol  all  faiths  to  probe  whether  the  re- 
ligious boom  ol  the  last  three  decades 
is  a  genuine  revival  or  merely  the  re- 
sult ol  conformity  and  superficial  status- 
seeking.  Some  ol  her  findings  may 
slunk  you. 

Many  churchmen  regard  the  growth 
as  evidence  ol  a  20th-century  Reforma- 
tion, but  others  say  the  increase  in 
giving  and  membership  has  been  ac- 
companied  by  a  decline  in  pieiv  a\m\ 
Bible-reading.  They  tear  that  athletic 
programs.  Fancy  meals,  and  baby-sitting 
services  are  attracting  more  members 
than  the  Gospel. 

Miss  Cox,  covering  a  lot  ol  ground 
in  crisp  newspaper  style,  sees  reason 
lor  hope  in  the  new  emphasis  on  unity. 
in  the  earnestness  of  the  new  evange- 
lism, and  in  the  sincerity  of  efforts  to 
confront  and  solve  social  issues.  Bui 
her  core  question  persists:  Do  member- 
ship statistics  reflect  a  real  renewal  of 
interest  and  faith  or  only  a  picture  of 
people  going  through  the  motions  of 
religion? 

You  may  not  agree  with  all  her  con- 
clusions, but  her  livery  report  on  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  is  almost 
certain  to  hold  your  interest  to  the 
end. 

The  voice  over  the  telephone  was 
desperate:  "Where  can  I  find  help?  .  .  . 
I  can't  go  on  this  way  much  longer.  .  .  . 
God  help  me!" 

Then,  says  Rabbi  William  B.  Silver- 
man, there  was  a  click  and  the  voice 
was  gone.  He  tried  to  trace  the  call — 
without  success.  But  the  cry  stayed 
with  him,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  it 
that  he  wrote  God  Help  Me!  (Mac- 
millan,  $4.95).  It's  an  excellent  book 
that  will  help  readers  of  all  faiths. 

Rabbi  Silverman  believes  God  can 
help  each  of  us  attain  the  potential  ol 
divinity  within.  But,  he  says,  we  must 
outgrow  kindergarten  concepts  ol 
Ilim.  ol  prayer,  and  of  immortality,  il 
we  arc  to  reach  a  mature  faith  that  will 
meet  the  needs  ol   today. 

In  A  Texan  at  Bay  (McGraw-Hill, 
$4.50),  Paul  Crume  tells  the  story  of 
the  native  of  the  Lone-Star  State  who 
arrived  in  heaven  to  find  all  the  singers 
off  on  one  mission  or  another. 
Chagrined  because  nobody  was  around 
to  sing  Hallelujahs,  he  proposed  to 
Saint  Peter  that  they  organize  a  choir 
ol  a  thousand  sopranos,  a  thousand 
tenors,  and   a   thousand   contraltos. 

"I  think  I  can  furnish  them,"  said 
Saint  Peter,  "but  what  about  the  bass:" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  Texan,  "I'll  do  the 
bass    myself." 

Crume  is  columnist    lor   the  Dallas 
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Morning  News,  tricky  with  tall  tales 
and  penetrating  in  his  personal  phi- 
losophies and  comments  on  the  social 
scene.  His  book  is  particularly  moving 
when  he  describes  his  boyhood  on  the 
west  Texas  plains.  Altogether  a  better- 
than-average  effort  by  a   columnist. 

At  the  1960  General  Conference  in 
Denver  I  was  privileged  to  chat  with 
Sante  Uberto  Barbieri,  a  tall,  soft- 
spoken,  extremely  versatile  man  some- 
times known  as  "the  bishop  in  shirt 
sleeves."  He  not  only  is  bishop  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Area  of  The  Methodist 
Church's  Central  Conference  but  has 
served  as  dean  ol  theological  seminaries 
in  Brazil  and  Argentina  and  has  writ- 
ten numerous  magazine  articles  and 
more  than  20  books  in  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  and  English.  He  was 
born  in  Italy,  but  was  converted  to 
Protestantism  after  his  parents  moved 
to  Brazil. 

Now  I've  been  reading  his  latest 
book,  Land  of  Eldorado  (Friendship 
Press,  $2.95),  which  is  the  story  of 
Protestantism  down  Latin  America 
way.  It's  not  an  encouraging  story,  but 
it's  an  enlightening  one. 

Protestantism  has  met  and  is  meeting 
many  frustrations  in  South  America, 
and  has  demonstrated  a  number  of 
weaknesses  which  Bishop  Barbieri  dis- 
cusses with  candor  and  compassion.  Be- 
cause it  is  an  authoritative,   firsthand 


report,  this  156-page  volume  is  admi- 
rably suited  for  use  by  Methodist  study 
"roups.  Argentina  is  one  of  Method- 
ism's four  great  Lands  of  Decision  lor 
the  1960-64  quadrennium. 

An  article  in  Together's  June  issue. 
Should  We  Have  Sunday  Closing 
Laws?  [page  30]  reminded  me  of 
Hiley  H.  Ward's  excellent  book, 
Space-Age  Sunday  (Macmillan, 
$3.95). 

If  you  want  to  get  deeper  into  the 
subiect  you  should  delve  into  this  one. 
Religion  editor  ol  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  former  staff  member  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  Ward  has  written 
an  outspoken,  absorbing  examination 
of  blue  laws,  controversies,  cultural 
changes,  and  worship  in  the  U.S.A. 
today. 

Add  to  things  Methodists  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of:  It  was  the  original 
Methodist  Social  Creed,  adopted  in 
1908,  that  became  the  basis  of  the 
Social  Creed  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  (now  the  National  Council). 

This  I  learned  from  A.  Dudley 
Ward's  easy-paced  discussion  in  The 
Social  Creed  of  The  Methodist 
Church  (Abingdon,  $1.50  paper).  Mr. 
Ward,  who  is  associate  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Division  of  I  human  Rela- 
tions and  Economic  Affairs  ol  the 
Methodist    Board    of    Christian    Social 


Concerns,  wrote  this  helpful  and  read- 
able handbook  to  acquaint  laymen, 
ministers,  and  students  with  various  as- 
pects ol  Methodist  social  beliefs. 

A  quarter  ol  a  ccnturv  ago,  John 
Gunther's  Inside  Europe  became  one 
of  the  best  known  books  ol  modern 
times.  Now,  Gunther  has  returned  to 
the  continent  to  give  us  a  totally  new 
book,  Inside  Europe  Today  ( 1  [arpcr, 
$4.95),  on  the  tremendous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  1936. 

1  here  are  two  (icrmanvs,  not  one. 
A  belt  ol  communist  satellites  rings 
Russia.  France  has  a  Fifth  Republic  .\n<\ 
is  at  war  in  Algeria.  NATO  .mil  the 
Common  Market  introduce  new  issues. 
The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  a  fact,  colonial 
ism  is  dead,  and  new  social  problems 
are  emerging  everywhere.  Above  all, 
the  U.S.  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  new 
Europe  and  an  American  army  guards 
the  Rhine. 

Since  they  live  in  the  somber  shadow 
of  megaton  bombs,  one  wonders  why 
today's  Europeans  aren't  more  fright 
ened  than  they  arc.  One  reason  is 
optimism  in  a  period  ol  wealth,  Gun- 
ther believes.  People  don't  want  to  lace 
painful  facts.  Another  is  nuclear  stale 
mate.  The  world  is  sharplj  divided,  but 
neither  side  dans  attack  the  other. 

In  the  mid-1950s  lour  volumes  ol 
classic   Chinese    novels,    printed    in    the 
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old-fashioned  manner  on  a  double-fold 
ol  rice  paper,  were  smuggled  out  (il 
Communist  China.  On  the  back  ol 
each  page,  barely  legible,  were  penciled 
Chinese  characters.  They  were  the  diary 
ol  a  schoolteacher  who  refused  to  fol- 
low  the  communist  line. 

This  Secret  Diary  Front  Red 
China  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $3.95)  now  is 
in  hook  form.  It  begins  when  the  young 
teacher,  called  Ernest  Liu  to  protect 
his  identity,  refuses  to  endorse  a  propa 
ganda  piece  castigating  the  past  rule  ol 
the  landlords.  1  le  is  promptly  dismissed. 
Returning  to  his  native  village,  he  finds 
his  home  has  been  confiscated  and  that 
he  is  a  penniless  outcast. 

Liu  saw  and  reports  the  brutal  up- 
heaval that  is  changing  China — the 
mass  land  redistribution,  the  forced 
labor  brigades,  the  false  accusations  of 
family  and  friends,  the  jails,  the  starva- 
tion, the  political  corruption,  the  total 
misery  of  the  country.  The  diary  ends 
when  he  and  his  wife  decide  to  flee  to 
Hong  Kong. 

The  diary  came  into  the  possession 
of  S.  T.  Tung,  who  had  escaped  to 
America  from  mainland  China.  It  took 
him  five  years  to  transcribe  it. 

Tension  is  the  product  of  a  mental 
and  physical  interaction  caused  by  the 
almost  continuous  reactions  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  life,  according  to  neuropsy- 
chiatrist  Richard  H.  Hoffman  and 
science  writer  A.  W.  Pezet. 

Exactly.  And,  feeling  somewhat  worn 
and  torn  myself  occasionally,  I  read 
their  book.  The  Conquest  of  Tension 
(Holt  Rinehart  Winston,  $3.95)  hope- 
fully. 
It's  a  good  blend  of  scientific  compe- 
tence and  sound  common  sense,  and 
it  emphasizes  the  role  of  religious  faith 
in  emotional  well-being.  Has  it  helped 
me  to  relax?  I  frankly  don't  know,  but 
I  think  I  understand  both  myself  and 
the  people  around  me  better. 

You'll  be  shocked  and  repelled  by 
The  Purveyor  (Holt  Rinehart  Win- 
ston, $4.95),  but  you  won't  put  it 
down.  1  lere,  told  in  intensely  personal 
in  ins.  is  the  story  ol  illicit  liquor — a 
business  thai  didn't  go  out  with  Pro- 
hibition and  now  costs  the  government 
$1.5  billion  in  lost  taxes  every  year. 

John  Starr  tells  it  in  the  words  of 
"Angelo  Pavane,"  who  started  at  the 
bottom  ol  the  "business"  and  learned 
it  well. 

Straight  out  of  the  reformatory,  it 
didn't  take  Angelo  long  to  learn  the 
simple  chemistry  necessary  for  distilling 
alcohol  and  whisky.  He  learned,  also, 
that  the  public  quietly  looks  the  other 
way  when  organized  crime  violates 
both  federal  and  state  liquor  laws: 

"In  gangland,  the  business  is  some- 
times called  the  'pension  deal."  because 
owning  a  piece  ol  a  still  is  so  safe,  so 
sure,    and    so    financially    comfortable 


that  it  amounts  to  a  government  pen- 
sion. The  chances  of  arrest  for  any 
but  the  lower  echelon  of  workers  are 
practically  nonexistent.  If  arrested,  the 
chances  ol  imprisonment  are  one  in 
live.  'I  he  average  sentence  is  less  than 
a   vear.  .  .  ." 

1  he  book  is  crammed  with  headline- 
making  names,  dates,  and  events,  in- 
cluding revelations  on  gangland  kill- 
ings. It  adds  up  to  a  bitter  indictment 
of  the  bootlegging  racket  and  the  public 
that  lets  it  live. 

A  poet  can  make  the  simplest  words 
spin  magic.  Witness  /  Met  a  Man.  by 
John  Ciardi  ( Houghton  Mifflin, 
$2.75).  a  delightful  potpourri  of  verse 
that  poses  riddles,  commits  puns,  and 
is  full  of  subtleties  that  belie  its  essential 
simplicity. 

Robert  Osborn's  illustrations  display 
an  equal  respect  for  the  young  reader's 
taste  and  intelligence.  This  book  may 
be  over  the  head  of  many  small  fry,  but 
if  your  youngster  can  be  classed  among 
the  juvenile  intelligentsia,  it's  for  him. 

Remember  John  Turner's  impas- 
sioned plea  in  God  Roars  in  the  Pines 
[September,  1960,  page  26]?  Young 
people  aren't  content  merely  to  live: 
they  want  something  to  live  for. 

The  answers  to  some  of  youth's 
questions  are  found  in  The  Lordship 
of  Christ  for  Youth  (Upper  Room, 
20^).  This  24-page  booklet  was  writ- 
ten by  C.  B.  Callaway,  a  successful 
businessman  who  felt  the  call  to  preach 
early  in  the  1940s.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  he  has  been  a  leader 
and  worker  with  youth. 

What  cookbooks  does  a  food  writer 
have  on  her  desk?  I  dropped  in  on  Sallv 
Wesley  |  see  Feeding  Fifty,  page  74] 
and  found  several  non-standards  in 
her    collection    that    intrigued    me. 

The  Hospitality  Cookbook  (Dut- 
ton,  $3.95)  is  a  collection  of  more  than 
500  favorite  recipes  from  ministers' 
wives  compiled  by  Elizabeth  Bonnell 
McCuaig.  Mrs.  McCuaig  is  married 
to.  ami  daughter  of,  a  minister.  Method- 
ists are  well  represented. 

The  Bible  Cookbook,  by  Marian 
Maevc  O'Brien  (  Bethany,  $3.95),  con- 
tains a  like  number  of  recipes,  but  they 
combine  today's  foods  and  cooking 
techniques  with  traditional  foods  of 
the  Bible. 

Potluck  Party  Recipes,  by  Thora 
Hegstad  Campbell  (Rand  McNally, 
$2.95),  is — Sally  tells  me — one  of  the 
most  used  cookbooks  in  the  office. 
Women  staff  members  constantly  pop 
in  to  get  a  new  idea  from  it  for  home 
or  for  a  potluck  party. 

The  next  book  I  picked  up  stopped 
me.  Mud  Pies  and  Other  Recipes. 
by  Marjorie  Winslow  ( Macmillan, 
$2.50),  is  an  outdoor  cookbook  for 
dolls!  Recipes,  all  tested  bv  the  authors 
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two  daughters,  include  such  delicacies 
as  Tossed  Leaves,  Bark  Sandwiches, 
and  Daisy  Dip.  Illustrations  by  Erik 
Blegvad  are  as  delightful  as  Mrs.  Win- 
slow's   mock-serious    writing. 

Structures  of  Prejudice  (Abing- 
don, $4.50)  is  not  primarily  about  racial 
tensions.  In  fact,  these  form  a  small 
part  of  Carlyle  Marney's  spirited  dis- 
cussion of  materialism,  provincialism, 
institutionalism,  and  individualism — 
which,  he  says,  are  the  four  faces  of 
prejudice. 

Dr.  Marney,  being  human,  is  as 
prejudiced  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  in 
tackling  a  titanic  subject  he's  made 
some  sweeping  and  inaccurate  observa- 
tions. Nevertheless,  he  presents  a  reveal- 
ing picture  of  modern  man  in  the 
"padded  cell"  of  his  own  prejudices, 
and  his  comments  on  religion  and  the 
church  deserve  serious  thought: 

"Mature  religion  knows  very  well 
that  its  real  enemy  is  bad  religion." 

"Many  religions  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  the  harm  that  even  good 
churches  do  is  incalculable." 

"The  most  viciously  prejudiced  peo- 
ple are  the  most  fanatically  loyal  mem- 
bers of  churches,  lodges,  and  similar 
institutions." 

I  hasten  to  add  that  Dr.  Marney  is 
not  antichurch — he's  pastor  of  Myers 
Park  Baptist  Church  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
But  he  believes  that  all  racial  groups, 
all  national  groups,  and  all  religious 
groups  can  come  into  fulfillment  of 
higher  values  only  through  self-criti- 
cism. 

His  book  is  worth  reading. 

From  one  of  those  curious  little  book 
stalls  on  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  French 
playwright  Jean  Anouilh  bought  a 
forgotten  history  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England. 

He  really  didn't  plan  to  read  it;  he 
"needed  a  spot  of  green"  on  his  book- 
shelves and  was  attracted  by  the  bind- 
ing. All  the  same,  he  did  skim  through 
the  book  and  happened  on  the  story  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  whom  Henry  II 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be- 
cause he  thought  he  could  control  him. 
When  the  king  found  that  Becket  put 
the  church  ahead  of  their  friendship, 
he  had  him  murdered. 

"I  had  expected  to  find  a  saint — I 
am  always  a  trifle  distrustful  of  saints, 
as  I  am  of  great  theater  stars — and  I 
found  a  man,"  Anouilh  says.  It  is  that 
man  who  came  to  life  in  Anouilh's  play, 
Bec\et,  which  had  a  major  triumph 
on  Broadway  last  winter.  This  drama 
of  a  hot-blooded  man  of  action  who 
found  he  must  assume  the  honor  of 
God  also  "plays"  resoundingly  in  the 
theater  of  the  reader's  mind,  and 
Becket  (Coward-McCann,  $3  cloth, 
$1.50  paper)  has  a  favored  place  in  my 
library.  It  will  bear  many  a  rereading. 

— Barnabas 
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ONE  OF  THE  major  questions  con- 
fronting a  book  reviewer  is:  "What 
is  my  proper  role?"  Should  he  endeavor 
to  analyze  every  novel  from  the  stand- 
point of  literary  standards?  Or,  should 
he  simply  tell  what  he  likes  and  what 
he  doesn't  like?  Should  he  record 
reactions,  and  to  what  extent  should 
his  own  enthusiasms  and  prejudices 
enter  into  his  written   judgments? 

I  lean  toward  rather  personal  criti- 
cism. This  is  due  partly  to  my  lack 
of  status  as  a  literary  critic.  There  are 
too  many  technical  things  in  this 
field  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  But  in 
any  case,  1  prefer  a  point  of  view, 
even  when  I  disagree  with  it.  So  long 
as  a  man  doesn't  confuse  his  personal 
reactions  with  divine  laws,  I  welcome 
sharp  and  direct  discussion.  I  take  it 
from  the  letters  I  receive  that  most  of 
you  are  willing  to  go  along  on  this 
basis.  Sometimes  Browsing  is  out  of 
step  with  the  opinions  of  literary 
authorities.  All  it  ever  claims  to  be  is 
one  man's  likes  and  dislikes  with  an 
attempt  to  state  a  few  reasons.  I 
would  not  want  this  to  go  any  farther, 
but  there  are  times  when  some  very 
wonderful  people  think  differently. 

THE    AGONY    AND    THE    ECSTASY, 

by  Irving  Stone  (Doubleday,  $5.95;. 

This  is  a  fictionalized  life  of  Michel- 
angelo from  the  pen  of  one  who  has 
established  a  fine  reputation  in  the 
field.  Irving  Stone  does  not  write  poor 
books,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  any- 
thing he  has  done  that  is  not  worth 
any  man's  serious  attention.  Here  he 
has  a  great  subject  who  lived  in  a 
most  exciting  period.  My  wife  and  I 
traveled  in  Italy  last  autumn,  and  it 
was  a  particular  pleasure  to  read  about 
some  of  the  happenings  in  those  towns 
in  the  16th  century.  Long  hours  of 
research  shine  through  this  novel,  and 
in  the  few  areas  where  I  have  some 
historical  knowledge,  the  author  stayed 
very  close  to  the  facts.  I  do  think  the 
book  is  too  long.  If  it  had  been  re- 
duced in  size  by  one  fourth  to  one 
third,  it  would  have  been  improved. 
But  perhaps  I  lack  patience!  Did  not 
Shakespeare  say:  "How  poor  are  they 
that  have  not  patience!"? 
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THE    LAST    OF   THE    JUST,    by    Andre 

Schwarz  Bart    {Athenium,   $4.95). 

There  is  a  Jewish  legend  that  there 
is  always  one  just  man  who  bears  the 
sufferings  and  guilt  of  the  world, 
making  life  possible  for  the  rest  of  us. 
The  Levys  were  a  family  that  produced 
such  just  men,  and  this  book  is  the 
story  of  their  healing  ministry.  It  is, 
of  course,  especially  the  story  of  the 
last  of  a  line  which  ended  in  a  gas 
oven  in  Nazi  Germany.  The  book  has 
tremendous  power,  and  there  are  pas- 
sages which  will  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  most  sophisticated.  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  how  Jewish 
children  were  treated  after  Hitler  came 
to  power.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  book, 
but  I  have  the  feeling  it  is  dealing 
with  something  we  have  no  right  to 
forget.  In  recent  years  I  have  felt  a 
growing  apprehension  that  no  people 
is  free  from  the  possibility  of  commit- 
ting such  horrors.  I  don't  know  why 
anybody  has  difficulty  with  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin;  it  seems  so  clear 
to  me  that  only  Cod  can  save  us  that 
I  wonder  how  anyone  can  persist  in 
his  humanistic  faith.  This  generation 
needs  to  be  redeemed  from  its  fascina- 
tion with  useless  killing  and  learn 
again  the  meaning  of  suffering  that  is 
redemptive.  I  would  prescribe  this 
book   as  a  first  step  in  our  salvation. 

A    JOURNEY    TO    MATECUMBE,    by 

Robert  Lewis  Taylor  (McGraw-Hill,  $5.95). 
If  you  should  read  The  Last  of  the 
Just  you  will  need  a  change  of  pace 
and  this  is  it.  I  read  Taylor's  The 
Travels  of  jaimie  McPheeters  and 
raved  about  it  for  days.  Here  was 
another  Mark  Twain  with  another  im- 
mortal story  about  a  boy.  Well,  this  is 
another  one  of  those  stories,  and  it  is 
in  the  same  category.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  adventure,  and  when  the 
whole  thing  is  looked  at  through  the 
eyes  of  a  1 3-year-old  boy,  the  world 
becomes  new  again.  It  takes  us  from 
a  Southern  plantation  into  the  Florida 
Keys.  It  has  everything  from  kidnap- 
ing to  hurricanes.  If  I  only  sketched 
the  plot,  you  would  not  believe  it. 
This  book  will  please  anyone  who  was 
ever  young  and  adventurous. 
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GRANDMOTHERS 
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By  GIN  A  BELLZANO 


J 


ODY  JIGGLED  the  marbles  in 
his  pocket.  Then  he  jumped  on  his 
bicycle  and  rode  off  to  find  his 
friends. 

Georgie  Smith  was  sitting  on  the 
front  steps  of  his  house.  He  was  all 
clean  and  shining  and  wearing  his 
good  jacket. 

"Why  are  you  wearing  your  Sun- 
day clothes  in  the  middle  of  the 
week?"  asked  Jody,  getting  off  his 
bicycle  and  sitting  down  on  the 
steps. 

"I'm    going    out,"    said    Georgie. 
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"I'm  looking  for  someone  to  be 

my  grandmother,"  Jody  told  the  lady.  "I  don't 

have  any,  you  see,  so  today  I  thought 

I'd  sort  of  adopt  one." 
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"Oh,"  said  Jody.  "I  was  thinking 
we  could  have  a  few  games  of  mar- 
bles." 

"Not  today,"  said  Georgie.  "We're 
going  over  to  my  grandmother's  for 
dinner.  My  grandmother  makes  the 
best  apple  pie  in  the  world." 

"You're  always  going  to  your 
grandmother's,"  said  Jody.  "I  never 
saw  such  a  fellow  for  always  going 
to  his  grandmother's." 

"I  like  it  there,"  said  Georgie. 

"My  grandmother  always  makes 
a  big  fuss  over  me,  and  sometimes 
she  bakes  a  special  little  pie  just  for 
me.  And  she  tells  me  about  when 
my  dad  was  a  little  boy.  I  like  it 
there." 

"Well,  have  fun,"  said  Jody.  "I'll 
go  over  to  Bob's."  He  got  on  his 
bicycle  again. 

"He  can't  play  today,  either," 
Georgie  called.  "His  grandmother's 
coming  over  to  his  house." 

"Oh,  you  fellows  and  your  grand- 
mothers," said  Jody.  "Well,  I'll  see 
you  around." 

Jody  rode  slowly  down  the  street. 
He  was  thinking  about  grand- 
mothers. Almost  everybody  he  knew 
had  a  grandmother.  Some  of  his 
friends  had  two!  But  he  didn't  even 
have  one. 

"It  must  be  nice  to  have  a  grand- 
mother," thought  Jody.  A  grand- 
mother usually  had  time  to  bake  or 
knit  or  tell  stories.  A  grandmother, 
somehow,  made  a  fellow  seem  very 
important. 

Jody  sighed.  None  of  his  friends 
seemed  to  be  around,  and  there  was 
no  place  he  wanted  to  go  especially 
— except  maybe  to  a  grandmother's 
house  for  apple  pie. 

Then  he  saw  the  building.  It  was 
a  low,  white  building  with  a  big 
porch.  At  the  top  of  the  building 
was  a  sign  which  said:  Home  for 
the  Aged.  And  there  on  the  front 
porch,  in  rocking  chairs,  were  sev- 
eral elderly  ladies,  all  just  about  the 
age   for  grandmothers. 

Jody  rode  back  and  forth  a  few 
times  in  front  of  the  building.  Then 
he  leaned  his  bicycle  against  the 
fence  and  went  up  the  steps  to  the 
porch. 

The  ladies  all  looked  up.  One  of 
them  smiled  at  him.  She  looked  al- 
most exactly  like  Georgie's  grand- 
mother. "Good  day,"  she  said,  nod- 
ding and  smiling.  "What  can  we  do 
for  you,  young  man?" 

"Hello,"  said  Jody,  politely.  "I'm, 
er,  I'm  looking  for  a  grandmother." 

"Oh,"  said  the  smiling,  old  lady. 


"I'll  get  her  for  you.  What's  her 
name,  dear?" 

"You  don't  understand,"  said 
Jody.  "I'm  looking  for  someone  to 
be  my  grandmother.  I  don't  have 
any,  you  see,  so  today  I  thought  I'd 
sort  of  adopt  one." 

"Isn't  that  nice?"  said  the  lady. 
"And  I  don't  have  a  grandson.  I'd 
like  one."  She  offered  him  a  chair. 

Some  of  the  other  ladies  stopped 
rocking. 

"Melissa  Dewberry,"  one  of  them 
said  sharply.  "How  do  you  know  I 
wouldn't  like  a  grandson,  too?  I'd 
be  a  good  grandmother  for  you, 
young  man.  I  can  bake  wonderful 
pies.  Melissa  Dewberry,  here,  can't 
bake  anything  at  all." 

"Apple  pies?"  asked  Jody. 

"The  best  in  the  world,"  said  the 
second  old  lady. 

Then  another  lady  spoke  up  in 
a  soft  little  voice.  "I  would  make  a 
good  grandmother  myself,"  she  said. 
"I  would  like  a  grandson  just  like 
you.  And  I  am  a  very  good  knitter. 
I'd  like  to  have  a  grandson  to  knit 
things  for." 

Still  another  white-haired  lady 
came  out  on  the  porch.  "I  heard  all 
that  talk,"  she  said.  "You  ladies  for- 
get about  me.  I've  had  grandsons,  but 
they  all  grew  up.  I  could  use  a  small 
grandson,  all  right.  I'll  be  your 
grandmother,  dear.  You'll  love  to 
hear  my  stories.  I  was  raised  on  a 
ranch  in  Oklahoma.  I  knew  the  West 
as  it  really  was." 

"Oh,"  said  Jody.  "I'd  like  to  hear 
about  that."  He  looked  around  him. 
Any  one  of  the  ladies  would  be  a 
perfect  grandmother  for  him.  But 
which  one  should  he  choose? 

Suddenly,  Mrs.  Dewberry  said, 
"Well,  young  man?  Have  you  de- 
cided? You'd  like  me,  wouldn't 
you?" 

"Give  the  boy  a  little  time,"  said 
the  lady  who  knitted.  "Maybe  he'd 
rather  have  me." 

"I  think  he'd  be  better  off  with  a 
baking  grandmother.  Boys  love- 
homemade  pies,"  said  the  baking 
lady. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  fourth  old 
lady.  "Any  boy  likes  to  hear  stories 
about  the  Old  West." 

"I  just  can't  make  up  my  mind," 
said  Jody. 

Suddenly,  he  snapped  his  fingers. 
"I  know!  I'll  adopt  all  of  you!" 

The  ladies  were  all  very  quiet. 
Then  the  first  old  lady,  the  one  who 
looked  like  Georgie's  grandmother, 
said,  "That's  a  fine  idea,  young  man. 


If  one  grandmother  is  good,  a  lot  of 
grandmothers  are  better.  And  von 
shall  have  pics  and  sweaters  and  sto- 
ries, all  you  want.  You'll  be  rich  in 
grandmothers." 

They  all  gathered  around  Jody.  He 
kissed  each  lady  on  the  cheek.  I 
grandmother,  that   is. 

Then  he  sat  down  in  a  rocking 
chair  and  smiled.  More  and  more 
ladies  came  out  on  the  porch,  and 
Jody  adopted  them,  too. 

So  that  is  how  Jody  who  didn't 
have  a  grandmother  to  his  name 
wound  up  with  17  of  them.  More 
than  any  other  hoy  in  his  town. 
Probably  more  than  any  other  boy 
in  the  world  for  that  matter.  And 
Jody  loved  every  one  of  them! 


Two  Special  Pcol 


My  gvandma  is  made  with 
A  soft,  double  chin 
And  gentle,  fond  eyes 
That  twinkle,  "Come  in! 
And  have  a  fresh  coo\y 
Or  possibly  two — 
/  bahed  them  this  morning 
For  someone  li\e  you!" 

My  gran.dpa  is  made  with 
A  whiskery  chin 
And  sparely  fun  eyes 
That  twinkle,  "Come  in! 
I'll  tell  you  a  story 
Or  possibly  two — 
/  saved  them  for  telling 
To  someone  li\e  you!" 

— Ruth    Adams    Mi  rrav 


Each  Day 

luuh   day  I've  played 
Beneath  the  sun 
With  tunc  to  thinly 
.  hid  jump  and  run, 
Dear  Cod,  my  heart 
Has  filled  with  char 
To  \now  that  summer 
Comes  each  year! 


-R.  Ramsey 
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Terry    Turner,   Ohio   University,   typifies    hundreds   of    Methodist    coeds   serving   others   through    Kappa   Phi. 

Meet  T^7X(M/0L  and 


E 


VEN  BEFORE  she  arrived  at  Ohio  University's 
hilly  campus  in  Athens,  Ohio,  Terry  Turner  had  heard 
that  OU  had  a  large  and  active  local  chapter  of  Kappa 
Phi,  the  national  service  club  for  Methodist  college  wom- 
en. But  when  she  was  invited  to  a  Kappa  Phi  "con- 
tact party"  during  her  first  week  at  the  school,  she  wasn't 
sure  what  to  expect.  "Probably  a  lot  of  socializing  and  a 
little  prayer,"  she  thought  skeptically. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  Now  Terry  smiles  when  she 
recalls  that  first  contact  with  Kappa  Phi.  "It  wasn't  what 
I  expected  at  all,"  she  says.  "Oh,  we  did  sit  around 
munching  cookies,  sipping  punch,  and  talking,  but  I 
also  louiul  out  a  lot  about  the  club.  For  the  first  time, 
1  began  to  feel  as  though  I  belonged — as  if  someone 
really  cared  about  mv  being  at  school." 

To  Terry,  Eresh  out  of  tiny  New  Plymouth  in  south- 
eastern Ohio,  the  Athens  campus  was  a  big,  busy,  some- 
times bewildering  place.  Nearly  8,000  students  swirled 
about  her,  and  most  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  purpose- 
I ulness  and  confidence  which  she  lacked. 

"Many  ol  my  friends  were  joining  sororities,"  she  re- 
calls, "but  1  tell  that  1  wanted  something  more  meaning- 
lul.  without  quite  knowing  what.  I  wanted  God  to  be 
a  big  pan  ol    my  life." 

Looking  back  across  her  college  years,  Terry  is  certain 
that   Kappa   Phi   rewarded  her  search  for  a  sense  of  di- 
rection anil  usefulness.  "In  trying  to  live  up  to  its  stand 
.ink."   she   says,  "1   learned   thai   by   practicing   sincere 
Christian  fellowship  wc  can  alter  a\h\  enhance  our  entire 


relationship  with  God  and  all  the  people  around  us." 

Founded  in  1916  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Kappa 
Phi  has  chapters  on  36  college  and  university  campuses. 
All  Methodist-preference  coeds  are  invited  to  help  real- 
ize the  Kappa  Phi  goal:  "Every  Methodist  woman  in 
the  university  world  of  today  a  leader  in  the  church  of 
tomorrow." 

Although  it  was  Kappa  Phi  friendliness  which  initially 
attracted  her  and  helped  her  through  those  first  few 
weeks  away  from  home,  Terry  gradually  was  drawn 
deeper  into  club  activities. 

As  a  pledge,  she  was  assigned  to  a  "big  sister"  who  took 
her  to  church,  introduced  her  to  other  students,  and 
helped  her  improve  study  habits.  Soon  she  was  a  full 
member,  joining  in  all  Kappa  Phi  activities  as  well  as 
singing  in  three  choirs  and  taking  part  in  campus 
Wesley  Foundation  projects. 

I  ach  Thursday  evening,  club  members  met  to  plan 
their  activities  and  to  worship  together.  Thev  were  en- 
couraged to  write  original  skits,  poetry,  music,  and  de- 
votions for  the  monthly  program  meetings,  and  each 
girl  had  an  opportunity  to  lead  discussions  of  church 
teachings  and  Christianity's  role  in  the  world. 

"Sometimes."  Terry  says,  "society  tends  to  forget  a 
part  of  itself,  but  Kappa  Phi  kept  nudging  our  con- 
sciences." 

Weekly  visits  to  the  Athens  County  Children's  Home 
and  the  Athens  State  Hospital  were  activities  in  which 
all  members  were  encouraged  to  participate.  They  would 
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Of  her  initiation, 

Terry  says  " .  .  .  that 

candle — my  own  glowing 

light  combined 

with  all  the  others  in 

the  church — symbolized 

the  spirit  and  held 

it  for  me  to  see.  I  knew 

I  must  let  the  light 

burn  within  me 

so  that  others  might 

find  Christ,  too." 


^pCL^ttl  Sisters 

Discussion  circles,  singing,  and  worship  are  part  of  weekly  Kappa  Phi  meetings  in  Athens'  First  Methodist  Church. 


Helping  hands:  Terry  and  her  Kappa  Phi  sisters  lead  recreation  at  a  nearby  children's  home. 
As  a  club  project  every  Christmas,  the  girls  collect  and  make  toys  for  the  youngsters. 


play  games  with  the  children,  chat  with  the  mental 
patients,  and  entertain  with  skits  and  songs.  At  Christ- 
mas time,  they  collected  and  made  gifts  for  children  in 
both  institutions — an  annual  chapter  project. 

When  the  Ohio  U.  chapter  lacked  funds  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  national  Kappa  Phi  meeting  in  California, 
members  took  baby-sitting  jobs  and  donated  their  earn- 
ings to  a  convention  fund. 

"Gradually,"  says  Terry,  "our  attitude  toward  giving 
up  time  to  help  others  changed.  We  began  to  follow  a 
more  consciously  Christian  way  of  life." 

Still,  last  year  many  of  the  Kappa  Phis  felt  that  some- 
thing was  missing.  So,  Terry  recalls,  a  meeting  was 
called,  and  Kappa  Phi  was  put  on  trial.  Study  groups 
were  formed  and  recommendations  made.  The  result 
was  a  renewed  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  Christian 
service  and   living. 

In  addition  to  attending  weekly  meetings,  choir  re- 
hearsals, and  the  two  hours  daily  lor  practicing  voice 
and  organ,  Terry — an  honor  student — found  time  to  visit 
a  paraplegic  student  whose  wheel  chair  was  pushed 
around  the  campus  by  Terry's  Kappa  Phi  sisters. 

"I'm  a  little  sad  about  leaving  all  that  behind,"  she 
admits,  "but  I'm  happy  to  be  taking  my  place  in  a  larger 
world.  After  experiencing  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
helping  others,  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  again  stand 
idly  by  when  the  opportunity  exists  to  help  others  find 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  church." 

To  introduce  pledges  to  regular  members,  skjts 

such  as  this  one — called  The  Gathering  of  the  Nuts — 

pantomime  incidents  pom   a  girl's  life. 
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Hats  Off  to 
Our  Ohio  U 
Co-Editors! 


WHEN  Anna  Marie  King, 
then  an  Ohio  University  student, 
wrote  two  years  ago  to  suggest 
that  Together  do  a  story  on 
Kappa  Phi,  one  of  our  editors 
had  an  inspiration:  Why  not  let 
OU  journalism  students  help?  A 
firsthand  report  would  be  best — 
and  they  were  on  the  scene  and 
would  benefit  from  the  experi- 
ence. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  director  of 
the  OU  school  of  journalism, 
welcomed  the  idea  enthusiastical- 
ly. So  did  professors  Russell  Baird 
and  Richard  Gentry,  who  teach 
classes  in  magazine  writing.  Soon 
student  reporters  were  trailing 
self-conscious  Kappa  Phis  around 
the  campus,  firing  questions  and 
taking  notes.  Charles  Kolb,  a 
graduate  student  specializing  in 
photography,  unlimbered  his 
camera  and  began  clicking  his 
way  through  many  rolls  of  film. 

On  these  pages  you  see  the  re- 
sults— professional-quality  work 
from  OU's  budding  journalists. 
Now  the  job  is  done,  we're  re- 
turning the  manuscripts,  photos, 
and  research  materials  to  Dr. 
1  lortin  for  use  as  a  case  history  of 
the  birth  and  growth  of  a  maga- 
zine article.  With  them  go  our 
special  thanks  to  the  OU  faculty, 
Miss  King,  cameraman  Kolb, 
reporter-writers  Dave  Dantzer, 
Nan  Dunn,  and  Judy  Malinz.ik 
— and,  of  course,  Terry  Turner 
and  her  Kappa  Phi  sisters.  All 
have  helped  assemble  one  ol 
the  reader-participation  features 
which  we  like  to  think  give  To- 
gether a  special  warmth  and 
flavor. — Your  Editors. 


Terry,  who  was  graduated  in  June  and  will  begin  teaching 
vocal  music  this  jail  in  the  Logan,  Ohio,  schools,  ta\es  a  long  loo\ 
at  familiar  college  scenes — including  Athens'  First  Methodist  Church. 
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Young  man 

on  the  go: 

Chuck  Kolb 

shot  all 

our  photos. 


of  the  world  parish 

RACE,  WORLD  ISSUES  HIGHLIGHT  CONFERENCES 


Voting  on  Amendment  XII  [see 
top  of  third  column,  this  page  |  and 
invitations  to  Central  Jurisdiction 
|  Negro]  conferences  to  merge  with 
white  jurisdictions  highlight  recent  ac- 
tions by  Methodist  annual  conferences. 

Conferences  which  extended  invita- 
tions to  Central  Jurisdiction  conferences 
are  North  Texas,  Southwest  Texas, 
New  England,  New  England  Southern, 
Kansas,  Northwest  Indiana,  Newark, 
Louisville,  New  Hampshire,  Pittsburgh, 
Peninsula,  New  York,  and  Northern 
New   York. 

The  Southwest  Missouri,  St.  Louis, 
and  Missouri  Conferences  dissolved  to 
form  two  new  conferences — Missouri 
Easl  and  Missouri  West,  which  then 
approved  a  $1.7  million  fund-raising 
campaign  for  Saint  Paul  School  of 
Theology-Methodist,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Kansas  Conference  will  conduct  a 
$700,000  campaign  for  the  new  school. 

An  end  to  racial  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  all  facilities  at  the  Lake  Jun- 
aluska  assembly  grounds  "at  the  earliest 
date"  was  urged  by  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference. 

Other   actions   include: 

Northwest  Indiana — Reported 
three  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
churches  are  merging  with  Indiana 
Methodist  churches. 

South  Georgia — Recommended 
formation  of  small  interracial  discussion 
groups  in  local  communities  to  confer 
"on  matters  of  common  interest"  and 
encouraged  citizens  to  oppose  any  fed- 
eral or  state  aid  to  parochial  or  private 
schools. 

New  England  Southern — Sup 
ported  Freedom  Rider  tests  ol  segrega- 
tion in  the  South  it  they  "are  motivated 
by  Christian  concern"  and  endorsed 
tin  "humanitarian  response"  to  Castro's 
offer  to  exchange  prisoners  for  tractors, 
despite  the  "element  of  blackmail." 

Newark — Authorized  the  sending 
ol  invitations  to  officials  of  the  United 
Presbyterian,  Protesant  Episcopal,  and 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  churches 
to  attend  its  1%2  annual  sessions  with 
a    view    toward    merger. 

Delaware  (Central  Jurisdiction) 
Approved    proposal    to    transfer    its 
churches   to  the   Northeastern    Jurisdic- 
tion ami  praised  Freedom  Riders,  I'.S. 
Supreme     Court,     President     Kennedy, 

and    I'.S.    Attorney    General     Robert 
Kenned)   concerning  integration. 


Southern  Illinois — Endorsed  ef- 
forts of  state-wide  committee  on  free- 
dom of  residence  to  secure  equality 
through  legislation  insuring  open  oc- 
cupancy for  all  people  in  all  com- 
munities. 

Northwest  Texas — Requested  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  to  submit 
all  pronouncements  to  local  churches 
before  presenting  them  as  the  will  of 
member  churches. 

Oregon — Emphasized  the  "essen- 
tial" nature  of  disarmament,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  in  the  state, 
and  the  elimination  of  attitudes  pro- 
ducing  racial    discrimination. 

West  Virginia — Renewed  empha- 
sis to  eliminate  segregation  in  its  con- 
gregations. 

Maine — Voted  support  to  all  who 
are  seeking  non-segregated  housing 
and  recreation  for  Jews,  Negroes,  and 
Indians. 

New  York  East — Asked  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Education's  Division  of 
Higher  Education  to  deny  financial 
support  to,  and  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  and  Colleges  to  with- 
hold accreditation  from,  Methodist- 
related  colleges  not  racially  integrated. 

New  Hampshire — Reaffirmed  sup- 


AMENDMENT  XII  VOTING 

Willi  107  of  142  annual  confer- 
ences reporting,  the  vote  on  Amend- 
ment XII   at  press  time  was: 

FOR       15,765 

AGAINST  .   8,396 

Passage  of  the  amendment — 
which  requires  a  two  thirds  majori- 
ty vote — would  increase  the  number 
of  General  Conference  delegates  to  a 
minimum  of  900  but  not  more  than 
1,400,  and  require  the  jurisdictional 
conferences  to  meet  either  during 
the  60  days  prior  to,  or  at  the  time 
and  place  of,  the  General  Confer- 
ence. Annual  conferences  eligible  to 
vote   include   overseas   conferences. 


port  of  UN  with  special  reference  to 
leadership  of  Dag  Hammarskold. 

Peninsula — Called  on  eating  estab- 
lishments in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to 
serve  all  persons  regardless  of  race. 

Wyoming — Asked  that  wherever 
the  film  Operation  Abolition  is  shown 
that  there  be  an  informed  speaker  to  in- 
terpret it. 

Northern  New  York — Resolved  to 
oppose  John  Birch  Society  with  moral 
and  spiritual  influence. 

NCC  Supports  Question  7 

The  first  approval  for  all-out  support 
of  a  film  at  the  box  office  was  given  the 
Lutheran-produced  movie,  Question  7. 
by  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  at  its  semiannual 
session  in  Chicago,  111. 

It  will  be  commended  to  the  churches 
by  the  NCC  broadcasting  and  film 
commission,  which  also  will  suggest 
that  local  theaters  be  approached  about 


During  anti-American  riots  in  war-torn  Angola,  Portuguese  whites  attached  and 
almost  destroyed  this  Methodist  social  center  and  clinic  in  Luanda.  In  four 
months  of  civil  tear  between  Africans  and  Portuguese,  17  Methodist  pastors,  all 
Africans,  have  been  filled.  {For  a  late  report  on  Angola  see  Newsletter,  page  11.) 
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showing  it.  It  is  to  be  released  for 
nation-wide  commercial  showings  this 
fall. 

Professionally  produced,  Question  7 
shows  communist  persecution  in  a  small 
East  German  Town.  The  film  depicts 
a  Protestant  minister  and  his  son  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  communism. 

Dr.  Ewing  T.  Wayland,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  after  viewing  the 
film,  said,  "Question  7  awakens  new 
desires  for  greater  commitment  to  the 
Christian  faith." 

"The  viewer  is  drawn  deeply  into  the 
conflict,"  he  added,  "and  is  impressed 
that  what  is  depicted  could  happen  any- 
where the  communists  take  over." 

American  Heads  Irish  Church 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Ranson  of  New 
York,  general  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council's  theological 
education  fund,  has  been  installed  as 
president  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Ireland. 

He  is  the  first  head  of  the  Irish 
Methodist  Church  whose  ministry  has 
been  exercised  entirely  outside  the  coun- 
try, but  he  was  born  and  ordained  in 
Ireland.  The  Rev  Robert  W.  McVeigh 
of  Belfast  was  Dr.  Ranson's  predecessor. 

Dr.  Ranson  will  continue  as  director 
of  the  IMC  fund,  which  is  used  to 
advance  theological  education  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Methodist  Chides  Congress 

Rep.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church  (R.- 
111.),  a  Methodist,  chided  her  fellow 
lawmakers  for  preoccupation  with  de- 
tails rather  than  direction. 

During  a  recent  poorly  attended  de- 
bate in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives over  a  bill  to  appropriate  $751 
million  for  five  federal  agencies,  Rep. 
Church  said  she  was  "stirred  to  voice 
my  own  fears,  my  concern,  and  my 
conviction  that  we  need  to  dedicate 
ourselves  today  to  something  more  than 
a  discussion  of  dollars  and   agencies." 

She  said  that  people  want  to  "know 
that  the  ideals  and  principles  in  which 
they  believe  .  .  .  are  the  just  concern  of 
the  Congress  .  .  ." 

The  bill  received  both  an  increased 
hearing  and  warmer  debate  before  it 
was  approved  as  it  came  from  commit- 
tee. 

General  Funds  Show  Increase 

Receipts  for  The  Methodist  Church's 
general  benevolence  and  administrative 
funds  during  the  1960-61  fiscal  year 
totaled  $30,052,232.76—a  $5.5-million 
increase  over   1959-60. 

Dr.  Don  A.  Cooke,  general  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Coun- 
cil on  World  Service  and  Finance,  re- 
ported the  22.44  per  cent  gain.  He 
pointed  out  that  two  emergency  appeals 
were  included  in  the  total.  Offerings 
for   Chilean   and   Pacific   Basin   Relief 
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AFRICAN  ARTIFACTS:  Oloyinka  Animashawun, 
1  Ojo  St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Godwin  Williams,  99 
Ibadan    St.,    E,    Ebutc-Mctta,    Lagos,    Nigeria. 

AMATEUR  RADIO:  George  W.  Adkins,  WPE3IF, 
Little  Manor  Ct.,   R.   50,   Ocean   City,   Md. 

APRONS:  Mrs.  W.  Colver,  1223  W.  Main  St., 
Galcsburg,     III.    (cross-stitch). 

BOOKMARKS:  Mrs.  Herbert  Spielman,  Market  St., 
Petersburg,    Ohio. 

BOOKS:  Rev.  A.  Otis  Beach,  504  Pacific,  Osawa- 
tomie,  Kans.  (Reader's  Digest,  1922;  Methodist 
Discipline  prior  to  1880). 

BUTTONS:  Mrs.  Bernice  Y.  Byers,  253  E.  Cen- 
tennial St.,  Nappanee,  Ind.  (antique  &  realistic); 
Mrs.  Fred  Jansen,  1025  S.  Clay  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

CIVIL-WAR  MEMENTOS:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Freeman, 
442    N.    Main    St.,    Lawrenccburg,    Ky. 

COINS:  Donald  L.  Spude,  717  W.  Elm  St.,  R.  4, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  Roger  Ryall,  7749  South  Dr., 
Melbourne,    Fla.    (Indian    head    pennies). 

DOLLS:  Mrs.  Charles  Butke,  9541  Fleck  Rd., 
Peach  Grove,  Cincinnati  39,  Ohio  (pixies  made 
of  nuts,  seed  pods,  and  pipe  cleaners);  Patricia 
J.  Frist,  337  S.  6th,  Clinton,  Ind.;  Diana  Keyser, 
534   Dittman    St.,   Mishawaka,    Ind.    (miniatures). 

FOSSILS:  James  P.  McCollom,  2118  Hart  Ave., 
Dodge   City,   Kans. 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Keyser,  534  Dittman 
St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  (Keyser,  Butler,  Wagner. 
Luce);  Mrs.  Ross  E.  Gibson,  Box  272,  Apalachin, 
N.Y.  (Ensworth,  Jennings);  Mrs.  Marcus  A.  Wil- 
liams, 36  Nacional  St.,  Salinas,  Calif.  (Chamber- 
lain, Dunshee,  Mortman,  Van  Nest,  Covert,  Wilmot, 
Erwin,  Buckner,  Swift);  Mrs.  Alden  V.  Vance, 
RFD  3,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  (Dawson,  Boland, 
Reilly,  Hickey);  Mrs.  Arlin  H.  Eddington,  4637 
Del  Mar  Ave.,  San  Diego  7,  Calif.  (Boufflers, 
Brady,  Craddock,  Drew,  Jennings,  Littleton,  Miller, 
Robertson,  Snyder,  Soare,  Uncel,  Wilkinson,  Young); 
L.  P.  Fairchild,  R.  1,  Monroeton,  Pa.  (Fairchild, 
Myer,   Walter). 

Mrs.  James  B.  Thornburg,  304  S.  Cedar  St., 
Aledo,  III.  (Vance,  Robertson,  Daymude,  Moore); 
Mrs.  William  M.  Wright,  Sr.,  4  Retting  PI., 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  (Smith,  Cummings,  Wright, 
Graves,  Ober,  Tuttle,  Martin,  Newell);  Mrs.  Lewis 
Israel,  R.  1,  Box  85,  Candler,  N.C.  (Davison, 
Israel,  Pickerd,  Peckrill,  Peckerelle,  Carnahan, 
McCoy);  Mrs.  0.  W.  Magee,  Box  139,  Hot 
Springs,  S  Dak.  (Sweem,  Swim,  Winans,  Winings, 
McCleary,  Trumbull,  Prior,  Hubbard);  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Dare,  100  W.  Ave.  F,  Robstown,  Tex.  (King, 
Campbell  Perdue,  Rinehart,  Haynes,  Lott,  Wil- 
cher,  Jordon,  Evans);  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Carr,  R. 
2,     Freeburg,    III.     (Corr,    Phillips,    Shook). 

CLASS:  David  A.  Mason,  914  North  St.,  Ma:tins- 
burg,    W.Vo.     (antique     American     engraved). 

CREETINC  CARDS:  Mrs.  Elida  Gubin,  323  Pack- 
ard St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  (pictures  of  post 
offices). 

HANDKERCHIEFS:  Mrs.  Jewel  Williams,  3315  W. 
Adams  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  11,  Colif.  (for  nurses' 
uniforms);  Lillian  Freeman,  308  Blunt  St.,  Cloy 
Center,  Kans.;  Mrs.  Irene  Gray,  25  NW  160  St., 
Miami   69,   Fla.    (state   maps). 

HORTICULTURE:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Pilgeram,  Rocky 
Boy's  Sub-Agency,  Box  Elder,  Mont,  (wild  flow- 
ers:   uses   and    legends). 

INDIAN  LORE:  Janice  Arbaugh,  Box  437,  Chorl- 
ton    Heights,    W.Vo.    (and    history:    American). 

INDIAN  RELICS:  Norman  Van  Dyke,  223  E. 
North    St.,    Dwight,    III. 

KNITTINC:  Jeanette  Richordson,  Orini  Rd.,  RD 
2,  Taupiri,  Waikato,   N.Z.  (and  crocheting). 


METALCRAFT  PAINTINC:  Ethel  M.  Scribner, 
94    Scribner    Rd.,    Wilton,    Conn,    (with    oil    colors). 

NEWSPAPERS:  Charles  Pankratz,  2262  Cabrilla 
Ave.,   Santo   Clara,   Calif. 

PENCILS:  Robert  H.  Meyer,  RFD  3,  Fairmont, 
Minn,  (and  pens);  Adricn  Swcnson,  325  Frederick 
St.,    Clay   Center,    Kans.    (advertising). 

PENNANTS:  Esther  Rancier,  1904  W.  149th  St., 
Gordcna,   Calif.;    Diannc   Orr,   Sidney,    Iowa. 

PHOTOCRAPHY:  Fab.  Festus,  4  Williams  St., 
Lagos,    Nigeria. 

POETRY:  Mrs.  Roland  Braun,  Washburn,  III. 
(writing);  Ernest  Evans,  5620  Motilija  Ave.,  Van 
Nuys,   Calif.    (Shakespeare    pattern). 

POST  CARDS:  Craig  Hansmcier,  243  Cardinal  Dr., 
Waterloo,  Iowa  (picture);  Carolyn  Thomas,  RD  1, 
Box  49,  Ovid,  N.Y.;  Linda  Kerns,  RD  1,  Box  5, 
Ovid,  NY.;  Mrs.  Enid  Gilman,  Main  St.,  Plaistow, 
N.H.  (covered  bridges);  Mrs.  Erald  Hanscom, 
North  Hyde  Park,  Vt.  (covered  bridges);  Mrs. 
Mary  Nichols,  RFD  2,  Box  402,  Manchester,  Conn, 
(old  water-wheel  mills,  covered  bridges);  Velva 
Ball,  Box  3052,  East  Beckley  Station,  Becklcy, 
W.Vo.  (picture);  Martha  Dodd,  604  E.  College, 
Jacksonville,  III.  (churches);  Lcnore  Johnson,  1201 
N.  North  St.,  Apt.  2,  Peoria,  III.  (California); 
Diana  Absher,  141 'i  S.  Irwin  Ave,.  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  (buildings);  Mrs.  S.  Masumoto,  212  E. 
Kawailani  St.,  Hilo,  Hawaii  (especially  of  state 
Capitols    and    historic    sights). 

RECIPES:  Mrs.  Louie  M.  Dorum,  134  Church  St., 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Foster, 
Wcnona,   III. 

ROCKS  b  MINERALS:  Mrs.  Marc  D.  Way, 
Hockessin,  Del.;  Bill  Keyser,  534  Dittman  St., 
Mishawaka,   Ind.;   Mac  Klingler,   Donnellson,    Iowa. 

SEA  SHELLS:  Ruth  A.  Gribbin,  RR  1,  Converse, 
Ind.    (and    sea-shell    items). 

SHARK  TEETH:  James  P.  McCollom,  2118  Hart 
Ave.,    Dodge    City,    Kans.    (and    tooth    fossils). 

TAPE  RECORDINC:  Lawrence  H.  Dennison,  9 
Maple  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.;  R.  Robert  Cravens,  Jr., 
2319  Gront  Ave.,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  George  W.  Ad- 
kins,   Box   219,    Berlin,    Md. 

TREES:  Mrs.  Minnie  F.  Gardner,  RFD  4,  Mc- 
Kcnzic,    Tcnn.    (gives    away    saplings). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Susi  Carter  (13), 
Roseville,  Ohio;  Karin  Ullrich  (17),  Dr.  Brinitzcr 
Str.  4a,  Zittau  Sa.,  Germony-DDR;  Steven  Fey 
(11),  117  Clinton  Ave.,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Joe  (10) 
and  Tom  (9)  Osborne,  930  Aurora  Ave.,  Tacoma, 
Wosh.;  Tomiko  Ito  (17),  190  Sakuro-Ga-Oko, 
Hodogoyaku,  Yokohama  City,  Japan;  Sandra 
Crabtree  (15),  564  E.  College  St.,  Pulaski,  Tcnn.; 
Loddic  Novcy  (17),  Box  508,  Safford,  Ariz  ;  Sue 
Martin  (15),  600  55th  St.,  Sacramento  19,  Colif., 
Ernest  Mpamugo  (14),  20  Ogunjobi  St.,  Ikorodu 
Rd  ,  Yobo,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Judy  Kunstcl  (11),  147 
Oregon  St.,  Johnstown,  Ohio;  Maryann  Duncan 
(13),  Box  213,  Mctlakatla,  Alaska;  Susan  Turk- 
son  (13),  c  o  Robert  Ansah,  Methodist  Middle 
School,    Box  8,    Apowo,   Ghana. 

South  Zancsvillc,  Ohio:  Teresa  Carder  (12),  72 
Edmondson  St.;  Carol  Bccglc  (13),  105  Jones  St  , 
Holly  Graham  (13),  25  E.  Main  St.;  Starla  Harris 
(12),  70  E.  Williams  St.;  Joan  Randolph  (13), 
40  Hickory  St.,  Sue  Zcllar  (13),  44  Hickory  St.; 
Sue  Rose  (13),  40  S.  Pembroke  Ave.;  Tim  Young 
(12),  102  Jones  St.;  Don  Miller  (12),  107  S.  Pem- 
broke Ave.;  Sandra  J.  Fox  (12),  70  S.  Pembroke 
Ave.,  Sheilo  Curtis  (14),  R.  7,  Box  85;  Randy 
Kirkbridc   (12),  Box    101,  Jones  St 

Zancsvillc,  Ohio:  Jim  MacLcan  (13),  2  Pinker- 
ton  Lone;  Jim  Todd  (13),  1414  National  Way,  Bob 
Wilson  (12),  Owens  Hill,  Box  350,  Gloria  Grctcn 
(13),  1311  S  Wcstwood  Dr.;  Edward  Metz  (12), 
368  Owens  Hill;  John  Pcrine  (13),  Ridge  Rd.,  R.  2. 
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Stocks  and  Bonds  /\/\ 
Bank  Savin&S  -— .. — ^_ 

,4  8S  ANNUITY 

Safe  assured  income  - 
largely  -fax  exempt. 
Christian  purpose 


How  to  be 

money-wise 

and 

Christian  too- 

Buy  an  annuity  with  a:-heart.: 


You  are  wise  to  invest  your  money 
in  an  annuity  because  it  is  a  safe 
and  worry-free  form  of  investment. 
You  are  truly  Christian  when  you 
buy  an  annuity  with  a  heart— an 
American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
Agreement. 

In  this  way  you  obtain  a  secure, 
regular,  unchanging  income,  regard- 
less of  world  conditions— that  begins 
immediately  whatever  your  age— 
provides  comfort  for  you  all  your 
life— and  then  goes  on  endlessly 
afterward  to  spread  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  world,  as  Jesus  commanded. 

You  can  start  with  as  little  as 
$100.00.  Earnings,  which  are  largely 
tax-exempt,  go  as  high  as  7.4%. 

Give  and  receive  generously  with 
an  American  Bible  Society  Annuity. 


Prompt, 

•  full-payments 

*  without  fail 
for  over  a  century 


**&■ 

Si  end  coupon  today! 


AMERICAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY 
450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  your 
booklet   T-91     entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives: ' 

□  Mr. 

Name!    M|»» 

Address 

Cilv 


totaled  $885,661.73.  The  Bishop's  Ap 
peal  for  Africa,  launched  April  JO, 
lias  passed  the  $l-million  mark,  he  said. 

Receipts  lor  all  funds  during  May 
amounted  to  $7,238,667.02,  which 
church  officials  believe  to  be  a  record 
lor  one  month's  receipts  in  general 
funds. 

Dr.  Cooke  called  attention  to  the 
larger  apportionments  voted  by  the 
I9MI  General  Conference  lor  the  cur- 
rent quadrennium  (1960-64).  As  an 
example,  he  pointed  out  that  during 
the  1956-60  quadrennium  the  annual 
budgeted  amount  lor  World  Service, 
the  church's  largest  and  most  basic 
benevolence  fund,  was  $12.2  mil- 
lion. This  amount  was  increased  by 
vote  of  the  I960  General  Conference 
to  $15  million.  Receipts  lor  World 
Service  lor  the  year  just  ended  totaled 
$14,275,373.92,  falling  short  of  the  in- 
creased goal  but  registering  a  signil- 
icant  gain  of  19.78  per  cent  over  last 
year's  receipts  of  $11,918,350.75. 

Church  Aids  African  College 

The  Division  of  World  Missions  of 
the  Methodist  Board  ol  Missions  is 
helping  to  finance  a  $150,000  expan- 
sion program  at  the  College  of  West 
Africa,  a  major  Methodist  institution 
in    Monrovia,   Liberia. 

Half  of  the  total  cost  is  being  raised 
by  Methodist  churches,  a  spokesman 
said,  and  the  remaining  $75,000  will 
be  given  by  the  Liberian  government. 

$3  Million  Project  Begins 

Ground  has  been  broken  in  Alex- 
andria, Ya..  lor  a  $3  million  Hermitage 
ol  Northern  Virginia,  a  branch  of  the 
Virginia  (Methodist)  Conference 
Home  for  the  Aged. 

An  eight-story  home  lor  219  guests 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists   Everywhere 

SEPTEMBER 

3— Labor   Sunday. 

7-21 — National  Training  Sessions  for 
Church-Camp  Leaders,  Bradford 
Woods,     Martinsville,     Ind. 

8  10— Regional  Young  Adult  Work- 
shop on  Churchmanship,  Garrett 
Biblical     Institute,     Evanston,     III. 

12-14 — Southeastern  Regional  Brief- 
ing Conference  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns,    Lake    Junalaska,    N.C. 

13 — Annual  meeting  Methodist  Board 
of    Pensions,    Chicago,    III. 

19-21 — Western  Regional  Briefing 
Conference  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns,    Salt    Lake   City,   Utah. 

24-October  1 — Christian  Education 
Week. 

26-27 — Council  on  World  Service  and 
Finance,    Chicago,    III. 

26-28— North  Central  Regional  Brief- 
ing Conference  on  Christian  Social 
Concerns,     Minneapolis,     Minn. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  pro- 
gram— The  Spirit  Is  Lord,  by  Dr. 
Eugene  Smith;  Circle  program — 
Conditions  or  a  Contemporary  Pen- 
tecost,  by    Dr.   Eugene   Smith. 


and   a   clinic    for    100   patients   are   in- 
cluded in  the  project. 

The  home,  being  built  on  a  seven- 
acre  site  donated  by  B.  M.  Smith. 
Arlington  (Va.)  layman,  is  scheduled 
to  open  in  mid-1962.  Dr.  Bernard  S. 
Via   is  administrator. 

More  Schools  Get  Loans 

Loans  lor  building  dormitories,  din- 
ing facilities,  and  infirmaries  have  been 
granted  to  hve  more  Methodist-related 
schools  by  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  They  are: 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory, 
Va.  ($380,000);  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 


Zone 


Tennessee  Ernie  Ford,  television  and  recording  star,  returned  to  Anderson 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Bristol,  Tcnn.  (his  former  church),  to  record  his 
Litest  album.  He  teas  assisted  by  a  choir  of  34  "/(infolds"  in  making  the 
Comin1  Home  album.  I  lis  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Ford,  live  in  Bristol. 
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sity,  Ada,  Uhio  (|>6UU,UUU);  Adrian  Col- 
lege, Adrian,  Mich.  ($300,000);  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  ($400,000);  and  Lycoming  Col- 
lege, Williamsport,  Pa.  ($1.4  million). 
|  For  a  pro-and-con  discussion  of  such 
loans,  see  Should  Church-Related  Col- 
leges Accept  Federal  Support?  April, 
page  34.] 

32  Begin  Missionary  Service 

This  fall  and  winter,  32  young  men 
and  women  will  leave  the  United  States 
to  begin  three  years  of  special-term 
Methodist-missionary  service  on  four 
continents.  They  will  bring  to  almost 
800  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
served  in  29  countries  under  the 
special-term  program  in  the  14  years 
since  it  was  started  in  1948. 

The  "3s,"  as  the  special-term  mis- 
sionaries are  called,  have  spent  six 
weeks  in  intensive  training  at  the  in- 
terdenominational missionary  training 
center  at  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

Like  the  3s  of  previous  years,  the 
1961  group  will  do  a  variety  of  mission- 
ary tasks  in  14  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and   North  and   South   America. 

The  group  includes  20  women  and 
12  men.  The  women  will  serve  under 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions.  The  men  will  serve  under 
the  Board's  Division  of  World  Missions. 

Methodist  Union  More 
Probable  Than  Mergers 

Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Methodist  Com- 
mission on  Ecumenical  Consultation, 
told  the  commission  that  The  Methodist 
Church  is  more  likely  to  concentrate 
on  union  with  other  Methodist  bodies 
in  the  U.S.  rather  than  begin  merger 
negotiations  with  other  Protestant 
groups. 

In  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  meeting  of  the 
commission,  Bishop  Ensley  said  that 
since  Methodists  already  are  part  of  the 
large  national  and  international  Meth- 
odist church  family  they  "don't  feel 
quite  the  urge  to  get  together  with 
other  denominations  that  some  church 
groups  do." 

(The  National  Council  of  Churches' 
1961  Yearbook  of  American  Churches 
lists  21  Methodist  bodies  in  this 
country.) 

The  commission  was  appointed  at  the 
General  Conference  in  1960.  It  will 
report  at  the  1964  General  Conference. 

No  official  statements  were  issued 
following  the  commission  sessions. 

A  survey  of  2,653  persons  in  Mich- 
igan revealed  that  only  30  per  cent  of 
those  interviewed  thought  The  Meth- 
odist Church  should  work  toward 
merger  with  other  Protestant  churches. 

The  survey,  made  by  the  department 
of  research  and  survey  of  the  Division 
of  National  Missions,  did  show,  how- 


METHODIST  SCHOOLS 


ATTEND  COLLEGE  on  $300  cash,  Work- 
Study  Plan,  and   student  aid    funds. 

KENDALL  COLLEGE 

Evanston,   Illinois 

2-\car    liberal    arts    •    cocci    •    university 
environment    •    successful    transfer    record 

Preparing  Youth  For  The  Future 

MACMURRAY  COLLEGE 
Jacksonville,   Illinois 

.  .  where  the  emphasis  is  on  learning  to  live,  as 
well  as  on   learning  to  make  a  living   .  . 
Women's  College  Founded  1846 
Coordinate  Men's  College  Founded  1955 

Liberal  Arts  with  Christian  Emphasis 


s? 


Established 
Tradition  of 
Excellence 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Methodist   Coeducational 

Liberal  Arts    •    Mi  sic 

Business  Administration 

Teacher  Training 


OHIO  NORTHERN  UNIVERSITY 

ADA.  OHIO 
Fully  accredited — Methodist  owned — Coed — Estab.  1871 
—  1600  Students.  LIBERAL  ARTS  (A.B..  U.S..  B.s.  Ed.) 
Humanities.  Natural  Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  Teacher 
Ed..  Pre -Professional.  ENGINEERING  (B.S.)  civil, 
elec.  mech.  PHATtMATY  (B.S.PIi.)  LAW  (LL.B.) 
New  dorms — dining  hall.  17.000  vol.  Library,  quarter 
system,  summer  term.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  fi,  1901. 
Write  for  catalog  and  information. 

DR.  F.  BRINGLE  MclNTOSH.  President 


RANDOLPH -MACON  COLLEGE 

ASHLAND,  VIRGINIA 
1830-1961 

Methodist-Related 
Liberal  Arts  College 


REINHARDT  COLLEGE 

Waleska,   Georgia 

2-year  program  Liberal  Arts, 
Business  and  Pre-professional 

Dedicated  to  Christian  higher  edu- 
cation in  Methodist  tradition, 
Reinhardl  College  has  ;i  commit- 
ted, well-qualified  Faculty;  beau- 
tiful campus;  excellent  buildings; 
fifty  miles  from  Atlanta. 

J.  R.  Burgess,  President 


Sy 


raciise  University 

Syracuse,    10,  N.    V. 

Founded  in  1870  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  city  of  Syracuse.  A  CO-educa- 
tional   institution   with   an   on-campus   enrollment 

of    more    than    7,700    undergraduates    and    5, 

graduate  students. 

Lester   II.    Due,    Director   of   Admissions 


—  Tennessee  Wesleyan 


FULLY    ACCREDITED 

B.A..  B.S.  degrees: 

•  Liberal  Arts 

•  Teacher  Training 

•  Pre-Engineering 

Art.  Music,  Drama.  Social, 
choir.  Methodist.  27  acre 
Approx,  rate  $1,050.  Enter 
Jan.,  .March.  June,  Cor  cat 
Director  of  Admissions 


Coeducational 

•  Pre-Mlnislerial 

•  Pre*  Medicine 

•  Pre- Pharmacy 

•  Business  Administration 
cultural,  athletic  actliities. 
campus,  modem  buildings. 
hist  of  any  Quarter — Sept.. 
ilog  ami  Information  write: 

Box   M.   Athens,    Tenn. 


r—  W esley   Golleg e — , 

•  A    coeducational,    two-year   college 

•  Fully   accredited    •    Grants   A. A.    degree 

•  Liberal    Arts,    Engineering,    BuBineti    Afl- 
ministration.     Secretarial,     Merchandising 

•  Methodist  •  NYC  160  mi.  •  Bat.  1873 
For  catalog  write:  Dr.  Robert  H.  Parker, 
Pres.  WESLEY  COLLECE,  Dover  16,  Delaware 


WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

A  Liberal  Arts  College  lor  Men 
Strong  academic  tradition  irtto  tin:  run   Influence  .  .  . 
phi   Beta   Kappa  Chaptet   ,  .  .  Cou         i  sdlng  to  mm 
i~.tr> .  law.  medicine,  dentistry,  teaching,  graduate 
and   business  .    .    .    R.0  T.C.    Program   . 
program    In    Engineering    :nni    Porestrj    with    Columbia 
and   Duke    Universities. 

For  Information  Write:   Director  of  Admissions 
Wofford  College.  Sgartanburg.  S.  C. 


MONROE 

FOLDING  TABLES 


PORTABLE 
PARTITIONS 


TABLE   AND 
CHAIR  TRUCKS 


CATALOG 

inCOLORS 


40  PAGES  •  COLOR 
PICTURES  •  PRICES 
DISCOUNTS  _ 


—1962  CATALOG  AND  DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 


ATTENTION  —  Churches,  Schools.  Clubs.  Lodges  and  all  organizations.  MONROE 
Folding  Banquet  Tables  at  directfromfactory  savings,  terms,  etc.  MONROE  Folding  Tables 
are  unmatched  for  quality  and  durability.  New  pedestal  and  frame  construction.  Automatic 
locking  pedestal  legs.  68  models  and  sizes.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  NEW  1962  CATALOG  — 
full  color,  featuring  MONROE  Folding  Tables,  Folding  Chairs.  Table  and  Chair  Trucks,  Port 
able  Partitions,  Folding  Risers  4  Platforms.  Our  54th  year! 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 


59  Church  St. 


COLFAX,  IOWA 
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DOES  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION  NEED  MONEY? 


Sell    our    delicious    Pennsylvania    Dutch 
Butter    Mints    and    Peanut    Crunch. 

COMBINATION    SPECIAL 


6  doz.  Butter  Mints 
i  12  ox.  tinsl 
6  doi.  Pea 
(1 


v.inut  Crunch  I 
lb.  tins)  I 


total  cost  SI 00.00 
Sell  for  $1.00  each 

YOUR  PROFIT  S44.00 


We  pay  all  freight  charges.  Send  NO  money 
with  order.  Remit  in  30  days.  Purchase  must  be 
authorized  by  your  church  or  organization. 


Ship  us  12  doz.  Special 

Check  here  for  a  free  copy 

of  our  complete  catalog. 


/pilMILVAHUl 

(•j.  torei  ±j 

\\,BUTTERt>/ 

VUMINTiO/ 


PENNSYLVANIA    DUTCH    CANDIES 
Mount    Holly   Springs,  Pennsylvania 


Order  Any  Book 


you  sec  reviewed  in  Together  at 
the  publisher's  advertised  price — 
we   pay  the  postage. 


CieskHSL 


RffAll    DIVISION  of   THf 


I 

Atlanta  3  •  Baltimore  3  •  Boston  16 
Chicago  11  •  Cincinnati  2  •  Dallas  1 
Detroit  1  •  Kansas  City  6  •  Los  Angeles  29 
Nashville  3  •  New  York  11  •  Pittsburgh  30 
Portland  5    •     Richmond  16    •    San  Francisco  2 


SHELLED    PECANS 


An    Ideal    Item  To  Sell   For 

FUND   RAISING 

We  operate  one  oi  die  most  modem  and  sanitary  Pecan 
ShellinK  plains  in  the  South,  having  bsen  in  business 
over  l'.".  years.  For  complete  Information  and  prices 
send   your  name  and   address  t<> 

H.  M.  THAMES  PECAN  CO. 
P.   0.   Box    1588  Mobile,    Ala. 


Callouses 

Relief  Starts  in  Seconds 

For  fast,  grateful  relief,  get 
thin,  soothing,  cushioning, 
protective  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads.  With  them  you  get 
separate  Medications  for  re- 
moving callouses  one  of  the 
quickest,  easiest  ways  known 
to  medical  science.  Try  them! 


D-rScholls 

Zino  pads 


Pain, 

Burning, 

Soreness? 


MORE  IMPRESSIVE 
r^  CHRISTMAS  PROGRAMS 

A  complete  selection  of  dis- 
tinctive styles  and  quality 
fabrics.  All  colors  and  shades. 
Send  today  for  FREE  catalog: 
C- 13  (Choir  Robes  and  Acces- 
:  J  - 13  (Children's 
Robes  I  :  P-13  (Pulpit  Robes): 
CF-13  (Confirmation  Robes): 
PM-n    (Paramenia). 


COLLEGIATE  CAP  &  GOWN  CO 

CHAMPAIGN   m     1000  N    MARKU   SI 
HIW  »0RK   I    N    T  CHICAGO   I    III  VAN  NUTS    CAl 

366  film  Ave  228  K  LiSjIle  St       I55?i  Citinto  Rojil 
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Dr.  E.  Benson  Perkins,  British  secretary  of  the  World  Methodist  Council, 
spof^e  at  the  dedication  of  this  John  Wesley  statue.  He  represented  British 
Methodism  and  Lord  /.  Arthur  Ranlt,  who  gave  the  statue  to  Wesley  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,    Washington,  D.C.,   as  a   to/ten   gift   to   American   Methodists. 


ever,  that  51  per  cent  believed  that 
The  Methodist  Church  should  work 
with  other  denominations  through 
Councils  of  Churches. 

Together  in  Public  Places 

John  R.  Thomson,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  City 
District  Methodist  Men,  has  suggested 
that  Methodist  Men  can  do  evange- 
listic work  by  placing  Together  in 
public  places  such  as  barber  shops, 
beauty  parlors,  and  doctor's  offices. 

"To  notice  Together  is  to  read 
Together,"  he  said. 

There  are  numerous  subscription 
plans  which  would  enable  Methodist 
Men  to  place  Together  in  public 
places. 

Interested  clubs  should  contact  John 
L.  Sellers,  Together,  201  Eighth  Ave., 
South.  Nashville  3,  Term. 

Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Dougherty  Dies 

Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Daugherty.  53,  associate 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Methodist 
Board  ol  Evangelism's  Department 
ol  Local  Church  Evangelism,  died  after 
a  heart  attack  June  15  at  his  home  in 
Nashville,    Term. 

Funeral  services  were  in  Nashville 
and  burial  was  in  his  native  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  lour 
children,   and   two  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Daugherty  received  a  bachelor 
ol  arts  degree  in  1930  from  the  Univer- 
sity  ol    Pittsburgh,   a    bachelor   of   svs- 


tematic  theology  in  1935  from  Harvard 
Divinity     School,     and     a     doctor     of    I 
divinity   degree  in    1941    from   Adrian 
(Mich.)   College. 

Congresswoman  Sets  Record 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R.- 
Maine), a  Methodist  who  has  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate  since  1949 
and  in  Congress  since  1940,  was  hailed 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Together  adds  more  nanus 
of  Methodists  who  have  had  100 
or  more  birthdays  to  its  Century 
Club  rolls.  The  new  members 
are: 

Mrs.  Virginia  Feather.  103, 
Kingvvood,  W.Va. 

William  Shearer,  102.  Little 
Rock,   Ark. 

Mrs.  Effie  Rose.  101.  Fairfield, 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Emma  Walhridgc.  100, 
Wauneta,  Nebr. 

Elbert  R.  Cobb,  100,  Natchi- 
toches,  La. 

Mrs.  Opha  Griffith.  100,  Man- 
chester. Ohio. 

More  names  of  Methodists, 
100  years  or  older,  will  be  pub- 
lished as  they  are  received. 
Please  allow  two  months  for 
publication. 


Together  /September    1961 


LEADING     CRAFTSMEN     SINCE  4J\1 839 

_  M 


STAINED  GLASS 


the   PAYNE-SPIERS  studios 


41-54  EAST  13th  ST.  •  PATERSON  8.  N.  J. 

CLASSIFIED   ADS 

7  5<    per  word — $10.50    minimum 

BOOKS 

OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  located.  Any  subject, 
any  author.  Brainard  Books,  Box  444-T, 
La  Grange,  Illinois. 

BIBLES  REBOUND.  SIZES  TO  6"x9".  Morocco 
or  Cowhide  $11.00.  Inquiries  invited  on  larger 
Bibles,  other  books.  Bible  Bindery,  Dept.  M-l, 
818   North   Third,   Abilene,   Texas. 

ALL  BOOKS — however  old  or  long  out-of-print 
— located  by  "book  detective"  team.  Fiction, 
nonfiction.  All  subjects.  Name  the  book — we'll 
find  it!  Then  we'll  quote  prices,  courteously, 
leaving  question  of  whether  to  purchase  en- 
tirely up  to  you.  No  obligation.  Write  Books- 
On-File,  Dept.  TG-1,  Union   City,  New  Jersey. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.,  TG,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan. 

HELP  WANTED 

REFINED  CHRISTIAN  LADY  TO  live  with 
young  family  in  Kansas  City  area.  Will  give 
Room  and  Hoard  Clothing  in  return  for 
household  help.  Box  T-97,  TOGETHER,  Adver- 
tising   Dept.    740    N.     Rush    St.,    Chicago,    111. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  aged  30  to  55,  as  House 
Parents  of  10  children  aged  eleven  up,  in 
cottage  life.  Father  may  work  days  off  campus 
in  public  work  and  Mother  has  24-hour  duty 
six  days  a  week.  Want  High  School  graduates, 
of  good  character  and  zeal,  to  help  children. 
Salary  $225  plus  Board  and  Room ;  attractive 
benefits.  Write  giving  references,  John  A. 
Hoadley,  Indiana  Methodist  Children's  Home, 
Lebanon,   Indiana. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Diamonds, 
Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  information. 
ROSE  REFINERS.  Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago  2. 

LOW  COST  VACATION  OR  RETIREMENT. 
Attend  our  Union  Church.  Write  to  Agustin 
de  la   Rosa   824,    Guadalajara,    Jalisco,    Mexico. 

RESORTS 

DELIGHTFULLY  UN-COMMERCIALIZED  lake, 
mountain  region,  $49-$70  week,  with  meals. 
Weld  Inn,   Weld   10,  Maine. 

STAMPS 

BULGING  ENVELOPE  WORLDWIDE  STAMP 
mixture — 25c4.  25  United  States  commemora- 
tives — lO^.  Approvals.  James  Vaughan,  St. 
Petersburg   7T,    Florida. 

TERRIFIC  STAMP  BARGAIN!  Israel-Iceland- 
San  Marino — plus  triangle  set — Plus  Antigua- 
Borneo- Virgin-Scouts-Congo-Russia — Plus  large 
stamp  book- -all  four  offers  free-  Approvals 
Included— Send  10e  for  mailing  cost.  EMPIRE 
STAMP  CORPORATION,  Dept.  TO,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


TOURS 

NOW!  CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM.  15th 
Tour.  13  countries.  Dec.  12 — Special  Excursion 
$1150.  By  Bible  Profs.  Time  Pm'ts.  Academic 
Credit  FREE  FOLDERS.  Write  or  Wire- 
Bible  Lands  Seminars,  Box  3-TC,  Wilmore,  Ky. 

ENCHANTING  AUTOMOBILE  TOUR 

THROUGH  NEW  ENGLAND'S  colorful  fall 
foliage.  Write  for  itineraries.  The  Powells, 
8016    El    Capitan    Drive,    La    Mesa,    California. 

NOW!  EUROPEAN-PALESTINE  TOUR  1962, 
including  Middle  East,  superior  accommoda- 
tions, with  experienced  conductor  and  reliable 
travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  320 
Hamilton  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

HOBBY  MATERIALS 

FREE  "DO-IT-YOURSELF"  Leathercraft 

Catalog.  Tandy  Leather  Company,  Box  791- 
C43,    Fort    Worth,    Texas. 


by  her  fellow  lawmakers  tor  participat- 
ing in  her  1.000th  consecutive  roll-call 
vote,  an  unequaled  mark. 

Several  senators  spoke  in  tribute  to 
her  devotion  to  duty.  She  is  the  only 
woman  ever  elected  to  three  full  terms 
in   the   Senate. 

MSM  Adopts  Strong  Report 

At  its  annual  meeting,  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Student 
Movement  called  for  the  termination  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  said  the  United  States 
should  "cease  unilaterally  blocking  the 
admission"  of  Communist  China  into 
the  United  Nations,  and  opposed  fed- 
eral aid  to  parochial  schools. 

Going  on  record  as  favoring  uni- 
versal disarmament,  the  conference  de- 
clared: 

"We  vehemently  deplore  the  intima- 
tion that  the  U.S.  will  soon  resume 
nuclear  tests." 

Racial  discrimination  was  scored  by 
the  group,  which  said,  "We  implore 
all  persons  in  the  church  to  speak  out 
and  to  lend  their  fullest  support  to  all 
movements  toward  integration  within 
the  structures  of  the  church  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  related  institutions." 

Wayne  Proudfoot,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Kaneaster  Hodges,  Jr.,  Newport,  Ark., 
at  the  meeting  held  at  Southwestern 
College,  Winficld,  Kans. 

Mobile  Mission  to  Begin 

The  Rev.  LeRoy  W.  Ping,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  by  Bishop 
T.  Otto  Nail  of  the  Minnesota  Area  to 
begin  a  mobile  mission  for  Minnesota 
Methodism. 

Mr.  Ping  will  serve  sparsely  popu- 
lated  and   isolated   sections. 


Scene  from  the  new  Lutheran  film, 
Question  7.  shows  the  Osterstadt 
unit  of  Free  German  Youth  mare  fl- 
ing through  streets  of  an  East  Ger- 
man city.  The  film  will  be  released 
for  distribution  to  regular  commer- 
cial theaters  beginning  early  this  fall. 


Tlatiorml 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

tor  Clergy,  Choir  and  Church 


WE  REPRESENT  EIGHT  OF 
THE  WORLDS  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS  AND 
COMMUNION  WARE 


National    •    Sudbury 

International   Silver 

Gorhant    Silver 

Rostand  Brass 

Revell-Warc 

Kensington 


CHURCH  FURNITURE      I  RKR 
AND  PEWS 

PARAMENTS 
Ready  Made 
Custom  Made 
Do-it-yourself 


^national 


CHURCH  GOODS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

•  21  -13  AtCH    STREET,   PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


FRESH  PECAN  HALVES 

South's   Oldest    Shipper 
Organizations    Make    Money    Selling    Our    Pound 
Bags    JUMBO    HALVES    and    PIECES.    Season 
Starts  First  Week  of  November.  We  Prepay  Ship- 
ments. You  Pay  us  when  Sold.  Write  for  Details. 

SULLIVAN  PECAN  CO,  CRESTVIEW.  FLORIDA 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

I  FLAGS A 


DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Do  your  church  flags  need 
replacing?  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  and  factory 
prices  on  U.S.  and  Christian 
flags  for  Churches,  Sunday 
Schools,  etc.  All  sizes  avail- 
able in  rayon,  taffeta  or 
bunting.  Tear  out  and  write 
today  for  free  catalogue  and 
direct-factory    price   list. 


REGALIA  MFG.  CO.        Dept  10.        Rock  Island.  Ill 


toise  MON£YQuic% 


IffSaS' 


TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES    EACH   WITH   A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheet*  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  pel 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money-Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  West  94th  Street       -        Chicago  20,  Illinois 
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here's  why  people 
like  to  sell 
Graceline 

table-prayer 

napkins 


Graceline's  many 
satisfied  customers  give  us 
their  own  best  reasons 
Here's  a  sampling  of 
actual  quotes: 


And  here  are  more  good  reasons 
why  Graceline  Napkins  are  proven 
fund-raisers: 

•  No  breakage    •  Repeat  orders  galore! 

•  No  spoilage    •  Good  for  every  season 

Interested?  Use  the  coupon  below 
and  we'll  send  you  a  complete  set  of 
samples  free  with  all  the  information 
you  need  to  start  selling  right  away! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  TODAY! 


!  Tha  GracQ  Line  Co. 

1122  Harmon  Place 
Minneapolis  3,  Minn.    Dept.   T-91, 

Without   obligation,   send   ACTUAL  NAPKIN 
SAMPLES   and    quantity  prices. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


Z0NE._  STATE 


Methodists  in  the  News 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Stiles,  staff  member 
dl   ihe  Methodist  Board  oi   Education, 

is  the  new  editor  ol  motive,  national 
magazine  of  the  Methodist  Student 
Movement. 

Dr.  Roosevelt  David  Crockett  is 

the  new  president  ol  Philander  Smith 
College,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dr.  Nobushige  Ukai  has  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  International 
Christian  University  in  Japan. 

Bill  Daniel,  a  Methodist  layman  of 
Liberty,  Tex.,  has  been  inaugurated  as 
governor  of  Guam.  He  is  a  brother  of 
Texas'  Governor  Price  Daniel. 

Leo  Pitts,  Arlington,  Va.,  was  cited 
by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Chaplains  for  his  "unselfish  and  sacrifi- 
cial service"  in  producing  the  weekly 
telecast,  Chapel  of  the  Air. 

Nicky  Jo  Huestis,  20-year-old 
Methodist  of  Taft,  Tex.,  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  first  28  young 
men  to  undergo  training  at  Rutgers 
University  for  the  Peace  Corps. 


CAMERA   CLIQUE 

Keej>  it  Simple!  You  don't  need  a  trunhful  of 
equipment  to  take  good  pictures  bolli  indoors 
and  out.  When  our  photographer  shot  this 
month's  eigltt-page  color  pictorial  [see  Georgia's 
W'esleyan  College — Always  Making  History! 
pages  37  to  44],  he  carried  only  one  Rollei 
loaded  with  daylight  color  film,  a  tripod,  an 
exposure  meter,  and  tiro  No.  2-li  (blue) 
photofloods  in  simple  sockets  attached  to 
handy  (lamps.    The  bine  floods  allowed   him   to 

match  the  daylight  streaming  in  windows  for 
inside  shots,  and  to  move  outside  without 
changing  film  type,  tie  attached  the  (lamps 
to  open  doors,  hot  water  pipes,  and  picture 
frames    when    lie    didn't    liave    a    free    hand. 

As  photography  moves  indoors  for  the  winter, 
remember  to  keep  your  equipment  simple — 
and  follow  these  good-sense  rules:  (/)  match 
daylight  color  film  with  blue  bulbs  in  tlie 
presence  of  daylight,  and  (2)  use  tungsten 
film  with  dear,  incandescent  bulbs  for  night 
work. 

For  some  interesting  results  of  mixing  tungs- 
ten and  daylight  (ice  blush),  see  next  month's 
Camera    Clique. 


Here  are  photo  credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover — Raymond  \V.  Cripps  •  Pages  1:1-28-31 
Bot.  L. — L.  Covello  Photos  •  17 — Methodist 
Publishing  House  •  18  Top — Albert  M.  La- 
Fave,  Bot. — C.  F.  Kent  .  19  Bot. — Erie  Howell 
•  25  L. — World  Council  of  Churches.  R.— 
Ricardo  Alberto  Ruiz  •  26  Top  L. — Akc 
Persson,  Top  R. — Methodist  Prints,  Bot.  R. — 
Josie  Runes,  .  27  Top  L. — James  E.  Mr- 
F.ldowney,  Cen.  L. — Ezra  Render,  Bot.  L. — 
James  Moore,  R.— Wade  Campbell  .  29-30-31 
R. — Duke  University  •  35 — Russell  K.  Meath- 
ers  •  45  Top — Methodist  Prints  •  53 — Alaska 
Airlines  •  62-63-64-65— Charles  C.  Kolb  .  74 — 
Carl  Case  •  76— Top — Methodist  Board  of 
Education,  Bot. — Shaw  Society  of  Chicago  • 
77    Top. -Bot.    L.-78    Top — Rex    Roberts    •     77 

Bot.  R.  78  Bot.— Raymond  W.  Cripps  .  2-3- 
37-88-39  through  14-45  Bot.— George  P.  Miller. 


More  Comfort  Wearing 

FALSE  TEETH 

Here  Is  a  pleasant  way  to  overcome  loose 
plate  discomfort.  FASTEETH,  an  Improved 
powder,  sprinkled  on  upper  and  lower  plates 
holds  them  firmer  so  that  they  feel  more 
comfortable.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste 
or  feeling.  It's  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does  not 
sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture  breath). 
Get  FASTEETH  today  at  any  drug  counter. 


In  Steel  or  Wood 
FOLDING  TABLES 

-1  WRITS  FOR  CATALOG      / 

.  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.P.Redington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  GROUP 

Sell  the  finest  quality  pecans,  walnuts,  mixednuts 
or  salted  peanuts.  Make  up  to  $150  selling  200 
packages  at  competitive 
prices.  Packaged  in  one 
pound  see -thru  bags. 
Write    (or  information. 

ACE  PECAN  CO.O.pi.  16 
2652   W.   LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  SPARETIME  minutes, 
vviitiny  short  stories,  articles  on  religion,  hornemakinK. 
travel,  cuurcu.  local,  clitt)  activities,  t'ndcr  tlic  guidance 
cil  professional  writer-editors  you  learn  1»  irriting  at 
home  throuch  the  fascinating  N.I. A.  Copy  desk  Method. 
FREE  "Writing  Aptitude  Test"  tells  whether  you  bare 
qualities  to  become  a  successful  writer.  Write  for  it  NOW. 
No  cost  or  ohlisation.   30th  Yr.   Licensed  by  N.Y.   State. 

Wi iters  Institute  Division 
■  M  1,m    NEWSPAPER     INSTITUTE     OF     AMERICA 
™^  |  '-™  Suite  5901  -P.  One  Park  Avenue.  N.Y.  16.  N.Y. 

You  Save  and  Share 
With  An  Annuity 


/i 


You  SAVE  worry, 
time  and  money, 
and  avoid  losses.  You 
get  a  regular  depend- 
able income  for  life. 
Annuities  are  paid 
semi-annually  and  no 
payment  has  ever  been  deferred,  .-jp- 

You  SHARE  in  a  world-wide 
program  of  Christian   service  i 
carried  on  by  missionaries 
and  nationals  in  30  countries,    nrrti^ 
Send    for    your    copy    of    '  'W 

"Dedicated   Dollars"   to      VV'lApf 
obtain  full  information. 


Write  Today! 


i  ns. 

i 


i 


i 


$  send  me  free  copy  of  booklet  "Dedicated 
Dollars"  and  full  particulars  of  your  Life  Income 
Gift  Certificates  (Annuity). 

Nome- ______ 

Address— — . . 

City 


Zone — 

Month,  Day  and  Year  of  Birth - 


-State- 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.   TY91      475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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ll  i    i  unj    yiuriii/iiica    jium    page    lu) 

like  to  get  when  we  go  back  to  Puerto 
Rico.  I  said,  "Let's  just  get  Together 
and  I'll  be  satisfied."  Everyone  laughed 
because  it  sounded  as  if  I  had  said, 
"Let's  get  together,"  not  as  a  magazine 
but  as  a   group. 

I  think  Together  is  the  best  magazine 
we  receive.  We  all  love  it,  and  I'm 
sure  we  aren't  the  only  family  which 
feels  this  way. 

Thank  you,  Emma  Lissette.  You're 
one  in  a  million'. — Eds. 

A  Telling  Tally! 

MRS.  DWIGHT  H.   REILLY 

Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

Re  Are  You  a  Tip-Giver.  Dues- 
Payer,  or  Tither?  [March,  page  26]: 

The  church  is  the  only  agency  I 
know,  not  tax  supported,  that  doesn't 
bill  its  members  for  services  rendered. 
If  it  did,  our  family's  monthly  bill  could 
very  well  read  like  this: 

1.  Baby  sitting  (nursery)  for  son  at  50Y 
per   hour — $2. 

2.  Group  lesson  in  Christian  education 
(kindergarten)  for  daughter  at  $2  per 
hour — $8. 

3.  Lecture  series  for  husband  and  wife 
at  $1.50  per  hour— $12. 

4.  Group  singing  lessons  (hymns)  for 
husband  and  wife  at  $1  per  lesson  per 
person — $8. 

5.  Retainer  for  minister  on  call  for  home 
visit   and/or    office    consultations — $4. 

6.  Wife's  share  of  hall  rental  for 
women's  group  meeting  (2  times) — $2. 

7.  Fee  for  social  introductions  to  nicest 
people  in  town  (we  are  new  resi- 
dents)— $3. 

8.  Teacher  training  (church  school, 
second  grade)    for  wife — $8. 

The  grand  total  is  $47. 

In  all  seriousness,  we  so  often  con- 
sider only  what  we  give  and  do,  failing 
to  realize  what  the  church  does  for  us. 
It  is  sad  that  in  this  time  of  plenty,  our 
churches  are  struggling  to  raise  their 
budgets. 

'Thanks'    From   a   Shut-In 

MRS.   BERTIE  KINSLOW 

Oglesby,   Tex. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  entering  my 
name  in  your  Name  Your  Hobby  column 
under  my  specialty,  collecting  church 
bulletins.  I  have  received  more  than 
100  from  several  different  countries. 

I  am  a  shut-in  and  my  bulletin  col- 
lection is  my  greatest  pleasure. 

Spirit   of    '66    Was    Methodist 

DAVID  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Pastor 
John  Street  Methodist  Church 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Congratulations  on  Album  of  Method- 
ist Americana,  another  fine  presentation 
of  Methodist  history,  in  the  July  issue 
of  Together  [page  37]. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tion given  to  old  John  Street  Church 
in  New  York  through  the  Wesley  clock 
[page   42],   the  Barbara   Heck   material 


ipage  4oj,  ana  tne  quotation  keynoting 
the  album  [page  37].  But  please  notice 
the  error  in  the  statement  on  Barbara 
Heck  and  the  beginnings  of  the  society 
in  New  York  [page  43].  The  correct  date 
is  1766,  not  1776. 

Even  though  type  gremlins  were 
working  overtime  against  us.  a  date  so 
prominent  in  the  history  of  American 
Methodism  should  not  have  slipped  by. 
For  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1766,  after 
repeated  urging  from  Barbara  Heck, 
that  Philip  Embury  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation of  five  in  his  rented  home  at 
10  Augustus  Street,  launching  the  first 
organized  Methodist  unit  in  New  York. 
For  more  particulars,  see  Barbara  Heck 
Makes  a  Point  [April,  page  2]  and  The 
Three  Roots  of  American  Methodism 
[November,  1959,  page  25]. — Eds. 

Bully  for  Bishop  Kennedy! 

JOE  VERNON 
Garland,  Tex. 

It  was  refreshing  to  read  Bishop 
Gerald  H.  Kennedy's  No  Government 
Aid  to  Parochial  Schools'.  [June,  page 
13]. 

But  more  important  than  his  stand 
on  the  issue  per  se  is  the  fact  that,  at 
long  last,  a  highly  placed  official  of  The 
Methodist  Church  has  taken  a  public 
stand  on  something  besides  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  UN,  or  the 
freeing   of  communist  spies. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  hier- 
archy are  dedicated  to  the  subjugation 
of  all  other  religious  orders.  This  is 
their  goal,  and  only  by  taking  a  strong 
and  irrevocable  position  against  their 
inroads  into  our  political  picture  can 
Protestants    ever    hope    to    survive. 

Bully  for  Bishop  Kennedy! 

It's  in  the   Book 

LYSLE  LACY 

Montezuma,   Ohio 

I  have  read  No  Government  Aid  to 
Parochial  Schools'.  [June,  page  13].  This 
is  a  very  fine  article,  of  particular  in- 
terest to  us  in  Montezuma. 

For  about  four  years  we  had  a  very 
difficult  situation  here  with  our  own 
public  school.  With  this  community  just 
a  little  over  half  Protestant,  we  eventu- 
ally were  able  to  defeat  a  Catholic  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  parochial  school 
with   state   aid. 

More  articles  of  this  kind  should  be 
brought  forth  in  Together.  I  also  would 
like  to  see  Religion  and  the  Public 
Schools  [June,  page  15]  reprinted  from 
time  to  time. 

The  position  of  The  Methodist  Church 
on  Religion  and  the  Public  Schools 
which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  was 
reprinted  word  for  word  from  the  1960 
Methodist  Discipline  (Paragraph  2028), 
available  for  $1.75  at  any  Cokesbury 
Book  Store. — Eds. 


RCH  NEEDS  AN 

OR  POLICY* 


COVERING  ALL 

MEMBERS  AND 

VISITORS  FOR 

INJURY  OR 

DEATH 

OCCURINC  AT 

CHURCH 

CROUP 

ACTIVITIES. 


THIS 

ACCIDENT 
MEDICAL 
EXPENSE  ^ 
POLICY 

HSIPS  PAY  FOR  LOSSES 
SUCH  AS: 

•  bums  In  the  church  kitchen 

•  fall  down  church  stairs 

•  arm  broken  at  church  picnic 

•  fall  an  ice  in  parking  lot 

•  death  in  car  collision  onroute  to  a 
one-day  retreat 
drowning  at  Sunday  School  outing. 

Not  available  in  California,  Florida, 
Iowa,  or  South  Carolina. 

Write  for  free  folder  under  no  obligation. 
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SHERATON 

HOW  CONFIRM 
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ROOM 


IT'S   DONE  VIA 


SHERATONS  EXCLUSIVE 

ELECTRONIC  COMPUTER! 

Call  your  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel 
or  Sheraton  Reservation  Office 

SHERATON  HOTELS 

60  hotels  in  42  cities  coast  to  coast  in  the 
U.S.A.,  in  Hawaii,  in  Canada,  and  overseas 
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I  l.l.DING  FIFTY 


OOON  AFTER  Feeding  Fifty  first 
invited  churches  to  share  treasured 
recipes,  Mrs.  Ronald  Longnecker  of 
West  Plains,  Mo.,  sent  me  four  that 
had  been  favorites  of  her  mother-in- 
law  and  of  countless  diners  in  the 
First   Methodist  Church   there. 

I  wish  I  had  known  Mrs.  Leroy 
Longnecker.  Her  recipes  speak  for 
themselves,  and  her  daughter-in-law 
writes  of  her  with  unusual  love  and 
tenderness.  She  must  have  been  a 
wonderful   woman — and  cook! 

The  ladies  of  the  WSCS  at  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Rapid  City, 
S.Dak.,  can  vouch  for  Mother  Long- 
necker's  culinary  skills.  I  sent  them 
her  well-tested  recipe  lor  Perfection 
Salad,  and  they  served  it  to  220  peo- 
ple at  the  youth  banquet  during  the 
South  Dakota  Annual  Conference. 
Mrs.  Donald  Varcoe,  WSCS  presi- 
dent, reported  that  it  was  easy  to 
make  and  particularly  refreshing 
with  the  main  course,  ham  loaf.  The 
rest  of  the  menu:  potatoes  with 
cheese  sauce,  peas  and  carrots,  hot 
rolls,  and  strawberry  shortcake. 

Here's  Mother  Longnecker's  rec- 
ipe for  50: 

Perfection   Salad 

10     tablespoons    unflavored 

gelatin 
1  34  quarts  cold  water 

1  Va  cups  boiling  water 

2  cups  sugar 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  ]/2  cups  white  vinegar 

1   cup  lemon  juice 

1  quart  shredded  cabbage 

1   quart  shredded  carrots 

1  '  2     cups     chopped     green 

(sweet)    peppers 
1  cup  diced  canned  pimentos 
Soften     gelatin     in     cold 
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Doubly   delighted   are    twins 
Joanie  and  Janie  Moeckjey,  of  the 

Britton  (S.Da/(.)  Methodist  Church. 


^eccpe 


f 


water.  Dissolve  in  boiling 
water.  Stir  in  sugar,  salt, 
vinegar,  and  lemon  juice. 
Chill  to  consistency  of  un- 
beaten egg  whites.  Fold  in 
vegetables  (be  sure  these  are 
chopped  fine)  .  Pour  into  a 
pan  18  by  12  by  2  inches 
or  50  custard  cups.  Chill 
until  firm.  Serve  on  crisp 
lettuce  leaves  and  top  with 
mayonnaise  or  cooked  salad 
dressing.  A  few  slices  of  un- 
peeled  apple  can  be  added 
to  the  topping  (for  color). 

Speaking  of  such  a  good  summer 
recipe  reminds  me:  the  hot  weather's 
almost  over,  but  regardless  of  the 
season  church  cooks  never  should 
serve  cream  puddings,  cream  pies, 
or  cream  puffs  unless  they're  refrig- 
erated immediately  after  being  pre- 
pared and  kept  cold  until  served. 
Fresh  foods  not  used  right  away 
should  go  in  the  refrigerator,  too. 
Meats  can  spoil  if  they're  kept  at 
room  temperature  for  long  periods 
after  cooking,  and  ham  and  left-over 
chicken  and  turkey  can  cause  food 
poisoning  if  not  kept  cool.  So,  if 
you're  in  doubt,  always  put  it  in  the 
refrigerator. 


My  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you 
readers  who  have  sent  me  fascinat- 
ing church  cookbooks.  And.  since 
I'm  always  delighted  to  receive  new 
suggestions,  anyone  else  who'd  like 
to  share  a  cookbook,  a  quantity 
recipe,  or  a  successful  idea  for  feed- 
ing crowds  is  invited  to  write  me 
here  at  Together,  740  North  Rush 
Street,  Chicago   11,   Illinois. 

— Sally  Wi  si  i  v 


ISiiitonliolc  Helper-  -Are  buttonholes 
your  sewing  Waterloo?  The}  needn'l  he. 
Slip  this  clever  device  on  \»ur  machine. 
Make  welted  or  corded-bound  buttonholes 
ihat  look  professional.  Each  <>ne  looks 
exactly  alike.  Clothes  can  have  that  ex- 
pensive  custom  look.  In-n.  inc.  SI. 
Jane  Reef,  Boy  1561,  Dept.  R-65, 
Beverly  II ills.  Calif. 


Tape  Twins — With  gift-giving  days  ap- 
proaching, you'll  want  to  stock  up  on 
cellophane  tape  for  wrapping,  other  uses 
about  the  house.  Here's  a  value  on  Le- 
Page's  tape,  each  in  own  dispenser.  ^  ou 
get  two,  big  1.000"  rolls  (equal  to  ten 
25c  rolls).  Both  for  58c ! 
Walter  Drake,  TO-46.  Drake  Bldg., 
Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 


Maple  Pin — This  sterling  leaf  must 
have  fluttered  down  from  a  silver  maple. 
Milady  will  love  it — to  add  that  well- 
dressed  touch  to  suits,  sweaters,  dresses, 
scarves.  Hand  wrought  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina.  21/^xl34.  Or 
choose  fall-colored  copper.  $2.75  each. 
Lions  A  oi  cities.  Dept.  TG, 
139  Payson  Ave.,  New  York  34,  N.Y. 


1000  NAME  &  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 
Any  3  Different  Orders  $2  ppd. 

SensationtU  bargain!  Your  name  ami  address 
handsomely  printed  on  1000  finest  quality 
summed  labels.  Padded.  Packed  with  FREE, 
useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them  on  station- 
ary, checks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  Beautifully 
printed  on  finest  quality  summed  paper — 1000 
only  $1.  SPECIAL— SAVE  MONEY  !  ANY  3 
DIFFERENT  ORDERS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 
If  you  don't  agree  this  is  the  buy  of  the  year, 
we'll  refund  vour  money  in  full.  HANDY 
LABELS,  !>:il  Jasperson  Bids..  Culver  City.  Calif. 
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Please  pay  by  check  or  money  order.   Do   not   send   cosh. 
Prices  are   postpaid  unless  otherwise  shown.  All   companies  are 
reliable.  However,  if  you   find  your  order   unsatisfactory, 
return  the  merchandise  promptly  for  a  full   refund. 


Shopping  Together 


Frozen-Food    Labels — Do    you    get    a 

surprise  package  every  time  you  choose 
something  out  of  the  freezer:'  Guess  no 
more.  Use  these  special  lahels;  stick  to 
foil,  plastic,  etc.  Big  2xl14"  space  to 
write  item  name,  weight,  freezing  date. 
100  for  $1.  200  for  $1.75.  400  for  $3. 
Handy-Gifts,  TG961,  Box  509, 
Culrer   City,   Calif. 


Kurley-Kut  -Miss  Muffet  likes  a  chic 
hairdo,  too.  Now  Mommy  can  style  it  for 
her  just  the  way  it  looks  hest.  Save  on 
beauty-shop  bills.  Notched  blade  selects 
right  amount  of  hair,  gently  tapers  it. 
Styling  booklet  shows  how.  Kutter,  pkg. 
5  blades,  booklet,  $1.95. 
Iquamint  [TG-8),  Box  111, 
Mt.   Prospect,  III. 


12  PENCILS  WITH  ANY  NAME 
YOU  WANT  IN  GOLD -69c 

Any  name  you  want  is  clearly  imprinted  in  brilliant  l'oIJ 
letters  on  high  quality  Venus  pencils.  Great  for  business  of- 
fices and  home  use;  kids  love  'em  for  school  because  they're 
personalized.  Prevents  loss.  Full  dozen,  you  always  have 
a  pencil  handy  with  YOUR  NAME  ON  JT!  Use  any  first 
and  last  name  you  want.  Pencils  are  full  1\ i"  size,  with 
pure  rubber  erasers  and  smooth-writing  No.  2  lead.  A 
thoughtful,  personal  gift.  Unbeatable  quality.  Guaranteed 
to  please  or  your  money  back.  State  name  clearly.  One  name 
to  a  set.  Set  of  12  personalized  pencils,  just  69c.  Postpaid. 

Walter  Drake      Colorado  Springs  I,  Colo. 


INSTANT  HOT  P0T-$2?? 

Electric  Hot  Pot  boils  a  full  4  cups  of  water 
in  only  2V2  minutes!  Perfect  for  making  fast 
instant  coffee,  tea,  soup,  heating  canned  foods, 
baby's  bottle.  Stay-cool  base  lets  you  use  it  on 
the  table.  Made  of  polished  aluminum  — 
unbreakable!  Complete  with  electric  cord. 
Great  for  home,  office,  travel.  Money-back 
guarantee!  Order  INSTANT  HOT  POT,  only 
$2.98,  postage  paid.  Sunset  House,  652 
Sunset    Building,    Beverly    Hills,   California. 


SHIRTS  CUT  LONGER,  with 
EXTRA-LONG    SLEEVES! 

Sport  and  dress  shirts,  sweaters, 
slacks,  sox,  jackets,  raincoats,  other 
apparel  —  all  specially  cut  and  sized  for 
Big  or  Tall  Men  Onlyl   We're  America's 
best-known  specialists,  offering  Guaran- 
teed   fit    and    comfort    plus    smartest 

styles!    By  mail  only.    Be  sure  to  get  your 
FREE  complete  King-Size  Catalogl 


SHOES  SIZE  10  TO  16, 
WIDTHS  AAA  TO  EEE! 


Dress,  work,  sport  and  athletic 

shoes    in    YOUR    perfect    sizel 

All   in   FREE  catalogl    Writel 

QEEBHSEHi  5581    Forest  St.- Brockton  64, Mass. 


Day  n  Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want, 
up  to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both 
sides  of  your  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker— 
in  permanent  raised  letters  that  reflect  light! 
Fits  any  mailbox — easy  to  install  in  a  minute. 
Rustproof — made  of  aluminum;  baked  enamel 
finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  Perfect 
gift  for  Christmas!  Your  marker  shipped  with- 
in 48  hours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Only  SI .95  postpaid  from  Spear  Engi- 
neering Company,  440-E  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 


GOLD  DISCOVERED  IN  CALIFORNIA! 

2  diff.  Label  orders  for  only  $1.00 

The  best  value  since  the  days  of  the  4'jers!  Ifou  gel 
2tKJ  loveb  Bold  labels  with  youi  Name  &  Address  I'M  s 
200  beautiful  golden  Monoqram  Labels  .1  total 
SAT1NGOLD  Labels  i*0l  MUj  m  0U  Two  different  label* 
tin  the  price  ol  one,  irivea  you  ;t  combination  ol  Nan* 
Label*  and  Monogram  Labels,  Itmh  label*  printed  on 
(ilialltj  SATINGOLD  paper.  Turn  your  dollar  into  400 
"pieces  of  Gold"  ii\  rushing  yow  cops  with  $1  00 
todas  I  HEG  VL  LABELS,  Dept.  Dl  ,  Boi  509,  I  ulvei 
City,  <  aUfornia. 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

Sec  liow  The  Sound  Way  to  Kasy  Heading  ean  help 
him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
home-tutoring  course  drills  j  our  child  in  phonies 
with  records  and  cards.  Kasy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  ll|) 

to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  ii  weeks, 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Ilr.'iiui.  r-ll.m-    I'll. . in.  s.    Dept.    N-81,    Wilmelte,  III. 


LIKE     WALKING     ON     AIR      bnunrv     foam     rrcpe 

Oi   i   29  I  '    tockl  CI leather,  handUced,  Bei 

Ible,  smartlj  Btyled  ami  nualitj  made.  Red,  Bmoke 
Taffytan,  White,  Black.  No  extra  chames  tor  the  hard 
to  in:  ah  purchase!  subie  I  to  exchange  or  mone]  back. 
Fast  delivers  COD',  accepted  Factor]  to-yon  Special 
Offer:  J5.0S  plua  50c  poet.  MOCCASIN-CRAFT.  58-  YP 
Buflum  St.,   Lynn.   Ma,,. 


1  Mrs.    Douglas  J.    Baldwin   1 
\  192b  Apple  Valley  Road 
=  Rockland,    Connecticut 

jm 

500  E2 LABELS  25C 

500  gummed  economy  label]  primed  in  bl.uk  with 
ANY  name-  an.l  address,  :"><  rcr  set!  In  two-rone 
plastic  gift  hox.  s^<  per  set.    J -day  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS— 500  FOR  50c 

Superior  quality  paper  \snli  rich-looking  gold  trim. 
pruned  with  AfslY  name  and  address  in  black.  Thought- 
tul,  peraonal  gift;  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  500, 
50«.  In  IWO-tone  plastic  box,  604  -18-hour  service 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

AA7"   u        n       l  260<J    0,ilke   Bld"' 

WiiltCr  1vI"<1K.6      Colorado  Sprlnos  12.  Colo. 
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From    Old   Main,   built 
in  1879,  students  march 
to  worship  services  in 
a  chapel  dedicated  as 
a  memorial  to  former 
students  who  died 
in   World  War  I. 


Dublin* s  Wesley  College— 


Education  in  the  Old  Tradition 


±  OR  116  YEARS  the  mist  and  fleeting  sunshine  of 
Old  Ireland  have  come  to  mellow  die  buildings  and 
brighten  the  green  playing  helds  of  Wesley  College.  It 
is  .1  projection  of  the  belief  of  John  Wesley,  founder  of 
Methodism,  that  education  should  begin  and  end  in  one 
place — preferably  a  small  Christian  school.  Here  in  Dub- 


lin the  atmosphere  is  rich  in  tradition  and  scholarship 
for  500  boys  and  girls  (kindergarten  through  high-school 
age)  who  are  housed,  frankly,  in  dark  and  antiquated 
buildings.  Currently,  a   world-wide  drive  is   underway 

for  S2S0.000  needed  to  modernize  and  expand  facilities 
for  the  largest  Protestant  school   in  the  Irish   Republic. 


G.  B.  Shaw's  Record— Not  So  Good! 


"Sonny"  Shaw: 
Recalcitrant  Student? 


Boll  I  FRIENDS  and  clitics  <»l  the  late 
George  Bernard  Shaw  were  loud  ol  calling 
him  incalculable,  cantankerous,  lopsided,  and 
ego-centered.  Most  agreed,  however,  that  the 
famed  Irish  dramatist  was  a  genius — even 
though,  as  "Sonny"  Shaw,  he  showed  a 
singular  lack  of  promise  when  he  attended 
Wesley  College  as  a  hoy  back  in  1865. 

"Generally    near  or   at   the   bottom   of   his 
classes,"  was  the  record  Shaw  left  at  Wesley. 


He  often  claimed  he  "learned  nothing  there." 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  his  instructors 
did  detect  a  hint  ot  promise  in  at  least  one 
subject.  Shaw  said:  "Only  in  literature,  did 
the  school  establish  a  claim  to  have  foreseen 
my  future  celebrity."  But  Wesley  was  not 
alone.  Shaw  attended  four  Dublin  schools. 
found  them  "prisons";  and  later  he  irascibly 
thumbed  his  nose  at  all  educational  establish- 
ments— including  Trinity  and  Oxford. 
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Down  they  go— with  a  pooch  who  wasn't  in  the  line-up!  Rugby  at  sports-minded 
Wesley  College,  as  elsewhere,  can  be  rougher  than  American  football. 


Chemistry  lab:  John  Wesley  would  have  approved, 
for  he  was  a  life-long  student  of  science. 


Crowded  corner:  The  college,  almost  entirely 

without  capital  endowments,  is  hard  pressed  for 

space.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  state  grants 

for  needed  buildings  at  secondary  schools. 
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On  Founders  Day  these  choristers  sing  a 

Charles  Wesley  hymn  written  for  Methodism's  first  school, 

Kingswood,  started  in  1J48  in  England  by  John  Wesley. 
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T  IS  TRUE  that  John  Wesley,  in  his  many 
trips  across  the  Irish  sea,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
Methodism  in  Ireland;  it  is  also  true  that 
three  who  left  the  island — Robert  Strawbirdge, 
Philip  Embury,  and  Barbara  Heck — trans- 
planted it  to  the  fertile  soil  of  colonial 
America.  Back  home,  where  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  Protestant,  Wesley  Col- 
lege has  remained  a  strong  core  of  Methodism. 
The  school  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Ireland,  which  has  250  min- 
isters— many  of  them  graduates  of  Wesley — 
and  a  community  of  75,000.  Holding  to  the 
policy  set  down  in  1845  by  the  founders,  a 
group  of  Methodists,  Wesley  College  con- 
tinues "to  give  a  thorough  literary  and 
commercial  education,  combined  with  sound 
religious  and  moral  training'.' 


"Say,  this  is  a  hard 

problem!"  For  the  moment, 

pretty  little  Hilary 

is  in  a  quandary.  Did 

she  find  the  answer? 

Well,  turn  to  this  month's 

cover— and  then  see 

what  you  thin\\ 
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WITH  AN  OUTREACH  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 


Together 


Now,  you  or  a  group  of  which  you  are  a  member,  may  extend  you 
tian   Outreach    by   sending  TbgOthcT  Outreach   Subscriptions   (Bundles 
of  ten  issues   of  Together  sent  twelve  consecutive  months)  to  the 
church,  school,  hospital,  penal  institution,  orphanage,  retire- 
ment  home,  mission,  or  other  institution  of  your  choice.  Help 
others  to  enjoy  the  benefits  which  you  receive 

from  Togothcr 

Special  rates  are  available  to  members  of  ALL- 
Family  and  Club  Plan  churches,  as  itemized 
in  the  coupon  below.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  which  plan  your  church  is  on,  ask 
your  pastor. 

FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND  SEND 
AN  OUTREACH  PACKAGE  SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO  AN  INSTITUTION  THAT  NEEDS 
YOUR  HELP-TODAY! 


"lOflOthor    2G1  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  SOUTH 
NASHVILLE  3,  TENNESSEE 

Send  an  Outreach  Package  Subscription  (ten  issues 
each  month  for  the  next  year)  in  our  name  to: 


□  BILL  ME  □  I  AM  ENCLOSING 

□  $21.00  (I  am  an  ALL-Family  Plan  Member) 

□  $26.00  (I  am  a  Club  Plan  Member) 

□  $32.00  (I  am  an  Individual  subscriber) 


NAME  OF  INSTITUTION 


NAME  OF  CONTRIBUTING   INDIVIDUAL  OR  ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


CITY 


STATE 


NAME  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 


Because  I  was  nervous  to  my  fingertips, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


"You  can  imagine  how  it  worried  me,  when  I  found  it 
hard  to  thread  a  needle!  Of  course  I  wasn't  sleeping 
very  well,  but  I  hadn't  realized  how  unsteady  I'd  be- 
come. Time  to  see  the  doctor,  I  told  myself. 

'  'Can't  find  anything  wrong,'  the  doctor  told  me, 
'unless  maybe  you've  been  drinking  too  much  coffee.' 
It  seems  some  people  can't  take  the  caffein  in  coffee. 
'Change  to  Postum,'  the  doctor  advised.  'It's  100'  p 
caffein-free— can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake!' 

"Well— I've  been  blessing  the  doctor  and  Postum 
ever  since!  My  nerves  are  much  steadier,  I  sleep  much 
better  and  I  really  enjoy  drinking  Postum.  My  only 
regret  is  I  didn't  change  to  Postum  sooner!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee- free. 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 


Salute  fo  c  Five-Year-  Old 
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Crusaders  Will  Rally 
For  Newark  Campaign 

More  than  200  Newark  Conference 
churches  will  start  the  mobilization  of 
workers  for  the  $2,150,000  Faith  in 
Action  Crusade  at  a  rally  September  17 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Drew  University 
auditorium  at  Madison,  N.J. 

Bishop  Lloyd  Wicke  will  be  the  speaker 
and  a  sacred  concert  will  be  presented 
during  the  meeting. 

The  rally  will  be  the  first  of  several 
events  leading  to  the  local  church  cam- 
paign November  12-18. 

Subdistrict  meetings  are  planned  in 
September  for  pastors,  drive  chairmen 
and  committee  members  in  all  churches. 
They  are  scheduled  at  8  p.m.  as  follows: 

Sept.  18— Park  Church,  Bloomfield 

Sept.  19 — Simpson  Grace,  Jersey  City 

Sept.  20 — Christ  Church,  Staten  Island 

Sept.  21— Little  Falls 

Sept.  22— Hillsdale 

Sept.  24 — Clinton 

Sept.  25 — Roselle  Park 

Sept.  26 — Dunellen 

Sept.  27 — Branchville 

Sept.  28— Oxford 

Sept.  29 — Denville 
A  special  gifts  visitation  will  be  made 
October  15-28  in  all  churches. 


NYA  Sends     67  to  Oslo 

The  New  York  Area  will  be 
represented  by  67  residents  at  the 
Tenth  World  Methodist  Council  in 
Oslo,   Norway. 

The  total  includes  six  members 
of  the  council,  42  delegates  and  19 
official  representatives. 

The  members  are  Dr.  Ralph 
Stoody,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman, 
Dr.  Donald  E.  Redmond,  Dr.  Karl 
Quimby,  Charles  Parlin  and  Miss 
Dorothy   McConnell. 

The  council  meets  August  17-25 
"for  educational,  inspirational  and 
fraternal  purposes"  and  includes  all 
branches  of  The  Methodist  Church. 


Gifts  Increase 


Increased  contributions  in  four  Confer- 
ences enabled  the  Area  to  boost  World 
Service  giving  by  nearly  $55,000  during 
1960-61.  The  1,263  churches  gave  $678,426 
as  against  $623,430  in  1959-60. 

Contributions  by  Conferences  with  the 
previous  year's  figures  in  parenthesis: 
Newark,  $197,046  ($190,472);  New  York, 
$109,477  ($104,239);  New  York  East 
$242,704  ($211,611);  and  Trov  $129,198 
($117,108). 


Two  Area  Ministers 
Fill  Overseas  Pulpits 

The  Rev.  William  Bni(  i  I    First 

churdi.  Porl  Washington  (N.Y.,.  the 
Rev.  W.ll, ani  F.  B.  Rodda  of  Chatham 
(N.J.),  and  the  Rev.  Lowell  M.  Atkinson 
of  Englcwood  are  among  the  ministers 
preaching  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
this  summer. 

Dr.  Reed  left  July  2  with  a  schedule  on 
successive  Sundays  which  includes  Jerusa- 
lem, Rome,  Paris,  The  Hague,  London 
and  New  Castle-upon-Tyne,  Gosforth  and 
Brunswick. 

Mr.  Rodda  left  June  28  and  preached 
in  England  for  six  Sundays. 

Dr.  Atkinson's  preaching  schedule  in- 
cludes engagements  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  and  a  return  visit  to  Bal- 
lingrane,  County  Limerick,  where  he  was 
the  American  emissary  at  the  Bi-Centenary 
Pilgrimage  in  June,  1960. 

The  Atkinsons  will  revisit  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  where  in  1949  Dr.  Atkinson  did 
graduate  study  in  Stratford  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Birmingham   Summer    School. 

Church    Is  Self-Supporting 

The  North  Bush  (N.Y.)  church  has 
attained  a  goal  it  has  sought  for  several 
years.    It  is  no  longer  partially  supported 

bv  mission  funds. 


World  Methodist  Leaders  Visit  New  York  Area  Enroute  to  Oslo 


Methodist  Prints 


Bishop  Wic\e  greets  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Trigge, 
president-general  The  Methodist  Church 
of    Australasia,    on     his    way     to     Oslo. 


Bishop  Shot  K.  Mondol  of  the  Delhi  (India)    U  L.  Smith, 

general  secretary   of   the  Board  of  Missions  divisions  of   world   missions,   ami   Bishop 
Wicke  at  a  luncheon  guru  in  his  honor  In  the  Board  of  Mi<<ion~ 
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Name  New  Director  of 
Danbury  Home  for  Aged 

The  Rev,  Roy  A.  Goss,  former  super 
intendent  of  the  Valley  View  Hour-. 
Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  named  executive 
w ii  <ii  the  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
Danbury,  Conn.  He  succeeds  Paul 
I  Igland. 

Mr.  (loss  was  born  in  1913  in  West 
Decatur,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Dayton  and  United  Theo- 
logical   Seminary,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

He  has  served  as  pastor  of  the  follow- 
ing Methodist  churches  in  Pennsylvania: 
Birmingham,  Howard  and  Bakerton 
Spangler  Parishes,  Flemington  Church  in 
Lock  Haven,  Fifth  Avenue  Church  in 
Altoona  and  First  Church  in  Hollidays- 
burg. 

He  headed  the  222-bed  county  Home 
in  Altoona  from  1954  to  1960  and  for 
the  last  year  has  been  pastor  of  the  Peters- 
burg,  Pa.,  Methodist  Church. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Marjorie 
Jean  Cook  and  they  have  a  son,  Robert, 
15;  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Wayne  Davis 
of   Altoona,  Pa.,  and   Becky,  nine. 
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The  maritime  strike  had  come  to  an  uneasy  stalemate. 
Eager  and  impatient  liners  were  readied  for  the  sailing. 
A  friend  had  come  to  the  wharf  to  bid  another  farewell. 
The  voyager  shyly  admitted  his  timidity,  saying,  "I've 
never  done  this  before.  I'm  a  bit  jittery."  His  friend 
replied,  "Everything  will  be  quite  alright.  You've  a 
wonderful  ship.  The  finest  captain  on  the  run,  and  a 
worthy  crew." 

The  Newark  Conference  is  preparing  for  a  voyage  of 
dimensions  it  has  never  before  accepted.  There  are  those 
at  wharfside  who  admit  a  mild  sense  of  uncertainty, 
anything  like  this   before." 

Possibly   not.    Let   that   not   discourage   us.    We   have   a   worthy  cause, 
life    and    increasing    opportunity    for    the    work    of    Christ's    Church    in 
community.    We  have  a  captain  like  unto  none  other.    As  Martin  Luther  put  it, 
"We    have   the    right   man    on    our    side, 
The  man   of  God's  own  choosing   .   .   . 
Christ  Jesus  it  is  He  .   .   ." 
I    believe    the    crew — the    Newark    Conference — is    more    than    adequate    for 
the   adventure. 

The  other   three  Conferences  of  the   Area   stand   at   wharfside  watching  the 
sailing.     They    bid    us    Godspeed.     We    bid    them,    "Come    along — follow    us." 

Ship  Ahoy! 
In    His   Name. 
Lloyd   C.   Wicke 


"We've    never    done 


New 

our 
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•  Members  of  the  Theological  School 
community  have  provided  more  than  $700 
to  help  meet  financial  needs  on  the  mis- 
sion field.  The  funds  are  part  of  the 
twentieth  Oscar  Buck  Fund  drive  and 
tins  year  funds  are  being  divided  between 
two  projects:  A  $600  scholarship  to  cover 
the  cost  of  training  an  African  seminary 
student  for  one  year  and  the  remainder 
to  buy  library  books  at  Ambon  Theologi- 
cal  School  in  Indonesia. 


•  The  Rev.  Walter  J.  Whitney,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  theological  school,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Hartwick  College.  He  is  now  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Gloversville,  N.Y. 
o  Six  students  of  the  college  of  Liberal 
Arts  are  involved  in  10  weeks  of  intensive 
research  on  the  campus  as  part  of  the 
Undergraduate  Participation  and  Research 
Program  sponsored  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  They  are:  Mrs. 
Patricia  Detar,  Chatham  (N.J.);  Robert 
A.  Kave,  Butler  (N.J.);  Allen  Menkin, 
Springfield     (N.J.);    Sanford    L.    Schotz, 


Hempstead  (N.Y.);  Diane  R.  Suter. 
Morristown  (N.J.)  and  Mrs.  Jan  Rew 
Wrathall,   Madison    (N.J.). 

•  Two  retiring  members  of  the  staff  were 
honored  at  a  University  Tea  recently: 
Elizabeth  Casterline,  resident  nurse  for 
18  years,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Dexter,  head 
resident  of  Rodgers  House  for  eight  years. 

•  Dr.  Francis  P.  Jones  has  retired  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Theological  School.  A 
missionary  to  China  for  over  36  years,  he 
went  to  Drew  in  1951  as  a  lecturer  in 
Missions. 

New  Horizons 

Newton  (N.f.)  church  has  voted  to  sell 
its  property  and  build  on  a  seven-acre 
plot  near  the  high  school. 

First  Church,  Stamford  (Conn.)  is 
nearing  completion  and  will  be  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Wicke  September   17. 

Major  improvements  are  under  way 
in  the  nave  and  narthex  of  First  Church, 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  They  include  re- 
pairs to  flooring,  new  carpet  and  new 
pews. 

The  Phillipsburg  (N.J.)  church  plans 
to  build  or  buy  a  new  parsonage  with 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  present 
parsonage  and  an  inherited  two-family 
house. 
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Altar  at  Drew  University  prepared  jor  a  24-hour  Prayer  Vigil  as  Newark^  Confer- 
ence opened.  Vigil  was  passed  from  Kansas  Conference  to  Newark  then  to  Ohio. 
The    Rev.    Frederick     /'-'•    Jenkins,    chairman,    reports    that    79    persons    participated. 
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Subscriptions:  Order  through  local  Methodist  Church. 
Basic  rate  under  All-Family  Plan  is  65c1  per  Quar- 
ter ($2.60  per  year)  billed  to  church  directly  from 
Nashville.  Tenn.;  thirty  per  cent  of  church  membership 
must  be  represented  to  qualify.  Rate  under  Club  Plan 
is  $3.20  per  year  per  subscription;  ten  per  cent  of 
church  members  must  be  represented  in  order  to  qualify. 
Individuals  may  order  subscriptions  at  $4.00  per  year 
in  advance.  Single  copy  price.  50c. 
Second-class  postage   has   been   paid    in    Nashville.   Tenn. 
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Five  seminarians  too\  a  l2-wee\  course  in 
clinical  pastoral  training  at  Methodist 
Hospital  of  Brooklyn.  From  left  they  are 
Ralph  W.  Muec\enheim  oj  Drew,  student 
pastor  at  Bay   Ridge   Church,   Brooklyn; 

New  Haven  Laymen  Plan 
Fall  Assembly  at  YMCA 

The  Fifth  Annual  Laymen's  Assembly 
of  the  New  Haven  District  will  be  held 
September  22-23  at  the  North  Colebrook 
(Conn.)  YMCA  with  five  topics  on  the 
discussion  program. 

They  are  Enlisting  Leadership,  The 
Unified  Budget,  Missions,  Official  Board 
Procedures  and  The  Church  and  the  Lay- 
man's Responsibility. 

The  Rev.  Paul  L.  Sartorio  of  Valley 
Stream  (N.Y.)  will  give  the  principal 
address  the  first  night. 

Other  speakers  will  be  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lanham  of  West  Hartford  on  Spiritual 
Life  Emphasis;  the  Rev.  Avery  Man- 
chester, missionary  to  Africa,  who  will 
speak  on  Report  from  Belgian  Congo, 
the  Rev.  George  Hill  of  Cheshire  whose 
topic  will  be  Christian  Social  Concerns 
and  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Tedcastle,  whose 
address  will  follow  devotions. 

Bethel  Home  in  Ossining 
Has  50th  Anniversary 

The  Bethel  Home  in  Ossining  (N.Y.) 
is  50  years  old. 

The  anniversary  was  celebrated  with 
a  special  program  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Home's  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  event  was  marked  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Edwin  H.  Wimperis  as  president 
after  10  years  of  service  and  the  election 
of  Leslie  J.  Tompkins  of  Yonkers  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Other  officers  chosen  were  Hoch  Reid, 
Pleasantville,  first  vice-president;  E.  Carl 
Price,  Newburgh,  second  vice-president; 
Edwin  O.  Anderson,  Jersey  City,  treasurer; 
Eric  Eklof,  Brooklyn,  assistant  treasurer; 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Thorndyke,  Montrose, 
secretary. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bernard  Grossman,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  District,  de- 
livered the  main  address. 

September  1  96 1  \Together 


Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  Photo 

Glenn  I.  Hendric\son  oj  Princeton;  fames 
P.  Vcitch,  Jr.,  of  Drew,  pastor  at  F em- 
more  Street  Church,  Brooklyn;  Clyde  Cox 
of  Ohm  ami  John  Studeba\er  of  Virginia. 
Chaplain    Keith    Keidel   is   the   instructor. 


Fills  Gap  in  Own  Band 

The  Rev.  Earl  L.  Hampton,  min- 
ister of  the  Colonial  Methodist 
Church,  Oxford,  (N.J.),  has  for  the 
last  eight  years  had  an  18-piece 
band  composed  of  brass  and  reed 
instruments.  It  started  with  a 
group  of  children,  including  his 
daughters,   Betty   and   Carol. 

The  band  recently  needed  a 
baritone  player,  who  is  difficult  to 
find  these  days,  so  Mr.  Hampton 
learned  to  play  a  Euphonian  (two- 
bell  baritone)  and  turned  the  con- 
ducting over  to  George  Burd, 
former  leader  of  the  180th  Regi- 
ment Band  of  World  War  I,  who 
is  a  trumpet  player. 


JFK  Praises  Bethany 

President  Kennedy  wired  Bethany 
Deaconess  Hospital  as  follows:  "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  send  congratulations  to  you, 
as  you  prepare  for  the  addition  of  this 
million-dollar  pavilion."  He  commended 
Bethany  for  this  "worthy  project,"  and 
for  its  dedication  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  citizens  in  the  community. 
•  Seventy  volunteers  contributed  10,205 
hours  of  service  to  Bethany  Deaconess 
Hospital  last  year,  highest  total  in  the  68 
vear  history  of  the  institution.  They  range 
in  age  from  16  to  65  and  assist  in  the 
X-ray  department,  diet  kitchen,  business 
office,  and  also  help  feed  and  care  for 
patients. 

College  Insures  Staff 

Green  Mountain  is  assuming  the  full 
cost  of  $7,500  life  insurance  policies  for 
each  of  its  faculty  members  with  10  or 
more  years  of  service,  and  $5,000  policies 
for  all  others.  The  policies  call  for  double 
indemnity  in  the  case  of  accidental  death 
and  triple  indemnity  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dental  death   in    a   common   carrier. 


Centenary  Notes 

Three  representatives  of  Centenary  .it- 
tended  the  eleventh  annual  workshop  •  i 
the  Junior  Colli .  Middle 

Atlantic    Slates    at    Paul    Smith's    ( 
N.Y. 

• 
fohn  rlj    .it    Bethany 

.    will    head   th 

'Ins   fall.    Previouslj    he   was  drama   and 

instructoi 
North  Carolina. 

• 

Centenary   has  received   a   (1,000 
from  Mi    and   Mrs    Ri    en   S    Cui  tiss  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  to  establish  thi    I  sther  P. 
and    Roberi    S.   Curtiss   G  enship 

Award.    It  will  be  presented  at  each  com 
mencement    to    the    graduate    who    has 
shown    the   greatest    improvement    in    ac- 
cepting citizenship  responsibilities  in   the 
student   community. 
• 

Miss    Grace    Lewis,    national    president 
of    the    Alumni     Association,    has     been 
elected    to   the   board   of   trustees. 
• 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  McGeoch  of  Cam 
bridge,  N.Y.  has  been  appointed  to  the 
division    of    practical    and     applied    arts. 

Newel  Kay  Brown  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
has  been  appointed  director  of  choral 
and  instrumental  music.  He  has  been 
completing  work  for  his  Ph.D.  in  com- 
position at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

Honor  Warren  P.  Waldo 

Honor  was  paid  by  parishioners  of  the 

Burke  Haven  Parish  (\'t.)  to  the  Rev. 
Warren  P.  Waldo  upon  two  simultaneous 
anniversaries. 

It  was  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  his  local  preacher's  license 
and  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
as  an  elder. 

More  than  125  persons  attended  the 
reception  and  he  received  more  than  100 
letters  and   telegrams  troni   friends. 

Mr.  Waldo  has  held  several  major  posts 
in   Trov  Conference. 


w<  Altai  turml  Photo  Berrlot 
First  debenture  sold  m  the  debt-reducing 
program  at  Bethal  Home.  Ossining  (N.Y.) 
is  presented  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Windett  -ater 
b\  former  Board  President  Edwin  II. 
Wimperis.  Total  of  $100000  will  be  sold. 
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Vne  Snort  Circuit 


New  York's  Central  Park  was  the 
scene  of  children's  day  exercises  for  the 
Grace  Church  school.  The  parade  to  the 
park  included  nearly  200  English-speak- 
ing children  and  50  from  the  Spanish 
language   group. 

Two  summer  parsonage  weddings 
have  been  reported:  Virginia  Hinett, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hinett  of  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  to  Lt.  Lin- 
wood  11.  Bowen,  son  of  the  pastor  of 
the  Danville  church;  also  that  of  Caro- 
line Hunziker  to  Donald  W.  Davis,  son 
of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Davis 
of   St.    Mark's  Church,   Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Hofer 
of  Fair  Lawn  (N.J.)  were  honored  at  a 
reception  and  open  house  marking  their 
5(lth  wedding  anniversary. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Haywood  of  Areola 
( N'.J.)  has  been  elected  head  of  the  New 
jersey   Women's   Press   Club   for    1961-2. 

Robert  W.  Carson  of  Little  Falls  (N.J.) 
Newark  Conference  lay  leader,  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  program  material  being 
prepared  for  the  observance  of  Laymen's 
Day,  October   15. 

Honor  was  paid  by  Immanuel  Church 
in  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  to  Emil  Jeanson  who 
has  been  on  the  church-school  staff  for 
70  years. 

Dr.  T.  T.  Brumbaugh  of  New 
Rochelle  (N.Y.)  executive  secretary  for 
the  Far  East  in  the  Division  of  World 
Missions,  addressed  an  institute  on  the 
topic  "Overseasmanship  for  Christians" 
in  Washington  advising  prospective 
travelers  in  other  lands. 

Miss  Betty  Moore,  president  of  the 
MYF  at  the  Katonah  (N.Y.)  Church 
has  been  selected  by  the  American  Field 
Service  to  spend  two  months  with  a 
family  in   Izmir,  Turkey. 

Early  registrants  for  the  Seventh  Quad- 
riennial  National  Methodist  Student 
Conference  at   the   University  of   Illinois 


I'dirf  Blakj  (/tit),  who  trill  study  at  Bos- 
ton University  to  become  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, and  Donald  Se/ger  (right),  study- 
ing for  the  ministry  at  Paris  and  Elkjns 
College,  discuss  careers  with  the  Rev.  R. 
L.  Smith,  Calvary  Church,  Dumont,  N.J. 
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include  19  from  New  York  State  and 
12   from   New   Jersey   churches. 

Delegates  to  the  World  Methodist 
Conference  not  previously  listed  are  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Elmer  T.  Bostock  of  Ridge- 
wood  (N.J.),  the  Rev.  Clark  Hunt  of 
Westficld  (N.J.)  the  Rev.  George  P. 
Werner,  superintendent  of  the  Kingston 
District,  and  Dr.  William  B.  Reed  of 
Port  Washington  (N.Y.). 

Troy  Conference  Board  of  Lay  Ac- 
tivities was  represented  by  28  men  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Methodist  Men 
at  Purdue.  All  but  six  went  by  chartered 
bus. 

The  Madison  (N.J.)  congregation  gave 
the  Parker  Holloway  family  a  station 
wagon  in  recognition  of  16  years'  service. 
Dr.   Holloway  retired   in   June. 

Bethel  Church  (Conn.)  is  celebrating 
its  centennial  with  former  pastors  preach- 
ing for  five  Sundays  and  Bishop  Wicke 
the  sixth;  the  bishop  will  also  preach 
at   the   centennial   at   Libertyville    (N.J.). 

Grace  Church,  Kearny,  N.J.,  is  the 
latest  All-Family  church  in  the  New 
York  Area.   Congratulations! 

From  Behind  the  Scenes 

Several  persons  who  contribute  to  the 
worshipful  atmosphere  of  services  at 
First  Church,  Burlington  (Vt.)  were 
cited    at   special    services   of    appreciation. 

Among  those  honored  were:  the  min- 
isters— Dr.  Paul  V.  Hydon  and  the  Rev. 
Chester  A.  Simmons — and  their  families; 
the  organist;  three  choir  directors; 
church-school  officers  and  teachers;  head 
usher;  music  committee  chairman;  cus- 
todian;  and   church  hostess. 

Offers  Scholarship 

A  scholarship  has  been  established  at 
Grace  Church,  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  which 
will  provide  $500  per  year,  renewable 
for  four  years,  to  a  person  seeking  to 
make   religion   a   life   vocation. 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Hinett,  pastor,  ex- 
plains that  the  shortage  of  ministers  and 
education  workers  led  the  church  to  take 
this  step. 


God  and  Country  Award  Winners 

Seven  Boy  Scouts  Win 
God  and  Country  Medals 

God  and  Country  awards  have  been 
given   to   seven  more   Area   Scouts. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Greene,  formerly  of 
Fremont  Street  Church,  Gloversville 
(X.Y.)  in  picture  (1)  above  makes  the 
presentation  to  John  Huizing  and  Edwin 
Fisher.  (Leader-Herald  Photo.) 

Joseph  Dayton  of  Livingston  Manor 
(N.Y.)  poses  with  his  parents  in  picture 
(2),  the  Rev.  William  R.  Harvey  and 
advisor  Robert  Simpson. 

At  Scotia  (N.Y.)  Church,  picture  (3), 
are  from  left,  the  Rev.  Charles  D. 
Schwartz,  pastor,  Scouts  David  Moehle, 
Jeffrey  Roby,  Dean  Sharbaugh  and 
Thomas  Shaw  and  the  Rev.  Herman  O. 
Berlew,  following  ceremonies   there. 


In  Memoriam 

The     Rev.     Harold    W 

Griffis 

pastor  of  Trinity  Church, 

Albany, 

former     Albanv    District 

superin- 

tendent. 

June  30,   1961 

Architects    sketch    of    new    Natatorium    for    Centenary    College    at    Hachettston ,    N.J. 

Together /September  1961 
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